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the best in school music 


New 


AU AWAG 


Horizons 





(), the 500 books 


about music listed in this issue of 
Music Journal, over twenty of 
them represent Silver Burdeit's 
contribution to elementary and 
secondary school music. We are 
particularly proud of the impaci 
that NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
and related programs have had 
upon music teaching and learning 
in American schools. 


| t is, we think, easy 
to discover why the NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS program has been 

so successful. Its success lies in the 
fact that it provides the oppor- 
tunities that children need to 
express themselves in many musical 
ways. It provides the experiences 
that help children of each grade 
to grow in musical understanding 
and enjoymen’. 


Silver Burdett 





45 East (7th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago ¢ Dallas * San Francisco 
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WO NEW ORCHESTRAS have been added to the 

NBC symphonic series of broadcasts this season. 
They are the Oklahoma Symphony, which will be 
heard on Saturday, January 15, 1955, directed by its 
regular conductor, Guy Fraser Harrison, and the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, which will be heard on 
Saturday, March 12, under the baton of Hans 
Schwieger. The series will present the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in twenty-four concerts and _ the 
Chicago Symphony in four. All programs will be pre- 
sented on Saturdays from 8:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., EST. 


PHILADELPHIANS BROKE SOME RECORDS 
this past summer at the Robin Hood Dell’s second 
all-free concert season. Included was the largest crowd 
in the series twenty-five-year history; largest crowd for 
a single concert; least number of concerts postponed 
by rain; largest crowd for a children’s concert; largest 
crowd for a straight symphonic concert. The total 
attendance for the 1954 season ran about 410,000, some 
7,500 more than last year. Management is enthusiastic- 
ally planning a Silver Jubilee celebration for the Dell 
next year, with a $300,000 remodeling job getting 
under way. The money was appropriated by the City 
Council. 


TWO NEW SERVICES have been made available to 
members of the American Symphony Orchestra League. 
One is a limited counseling service on ticket campaign 
and fund raising brochures. The other is an index on 
the availability and location of published orchestral 
works in the following categories: symphonies, con- 
certos, overtures and preludes, and entr’actes and inter- 
mezzos. ‘The service gradually will be extended to 
include orchestral works in other classifications. 


OPERA ENTHUSIASTS ALL OVER THE NATION 
will have an opportunity to view opening night at the 
Met on Monday, November 8. The event will be tele- 
cast to a number of theaters over a closed circuit. The 
program will consist of the Prologue from Pagliacci, 
Act I from La Boheme, Act Il from the Barber of 
Seville, and Act I, Scene I, and Act II of Aida. This 
is the first time the Metropolitan Opera has presented 
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excerpts on opening night rather than a full-length 
opera, but the pull of top stars’ names should help 
General Manager Rudolph Bing get somewhat out of 
the red ink. 


ADVANCE NOTICE FOR NEXT SUMMER’S 
EUROPEAN TOURISTS: The 1955 Wagnerian 
Festival at Bayreuth, Germany, will be held from July 
22 to August 21. In addition to Wolfgang Wagner’s 
new staging of The Flying Dutchman, which opens the 
season, the traditional Parsifal, Tannhauser, and two 
cycles of The Ring of the Nibelung will be given. 
For stay-at-home movie goers, there is the possibility 
of seeing William Dieterle’s new film biogr:phy of 
Richard Wagner. Background scenes were taken at 
Bayreuth this past summer. The leading role will be 
played by Alan Badel of the famous London Old Vic 
Theatre. 


MORE YOUNGSTERS ARE LEARNING TO PLAY 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Dr. John C. Kendel, 
vice-president of the American Music Conference, 
estimates that more than 7,250,000 young people are 
learning to play or participating in bands and or- 
chestras this year, an increase of about 250,000 from 
a year ago. 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC will open its 
twenty-fifth season of broadcasting on Sunday, 
October 10, from 2:30 to 4:00 p.m. over CBS radio. 
Conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos will feature a long 
excerpt from Die Walkuere. 


DO YOU REMEMBER ARCHY AND MEHITABEL, 
Don Marquis’ beloved cockroach and alley cat? They've 
now turned up in an opera by Joe Darion and George 
Kleinsinger. The work is scored for three singers, 
twelve instrumentalists (including a honky-tonk piano), 
and a chorus of alley cats! The premiere performance 
will be given sometime this coming season during the 
Little Orchestra Society’s Town Hall subscription series 
in New York. Thomas Scherman directs the ensemble. 
Five other new works by American composers will alsa 
be given this year. 
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Made in France By 









@ Forged nickel-silver keys 
@ Integral tone holes 

@ Perma-post construction 
@ Electronically tested 

@ 3-ply veneer cases 


@ Lowest-price hand made 
French clarinet! 
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AVAILABLE IN EBONITE OR ALL WOOD MODELS 


EBONITE OUTFIT — $109.00 
ALL GRENADILLA WOOD OUTFIT — $115.00 












Write for complete woodwind catalog today! 
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NON in new places 





Boston University adds Daniel 
Pinkham, concert harpsichordist, as 
a teaching associate in harpsichord 
in the music department of the 
school of fine and applied arts. New 
visiting professor of violin at BU is 
Raphael Bronstein, former assistant 
to the late Leopold Auer. Associate 
Professor of Music Lee Chrisman 
moves up as chairman of the school’s 
department of music education. . . . 
Warren F, Wooldridge moves from 
Indiana State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute to the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, where he re- 
places retiring Emeritus Professor 
Earl Swinney as instructor of voice. 
He will also direct the men’s chorus. 

Teaching music theory in the St. 
Louis Institute of Music graduate 
school this winter is Dr. Manus 
Sasonkin of Flushing, New York. 

Mary Hoffman, well-known 
Ohio music educator and a frequent 
contributor to Music JOURNAL, is 
now head of the music department 
at Piedmont College, Demorest, 
Georgia. . . . New assistant conduc- 
tor of the Louisville Philharmonic 
Orchestra is Sidney Harth, who 
moves up from his position as con- 
certmaster of that group. Mrs. Harth 
joins the orchestra’s violin section. 
Frances Grant is new head of the de- 
partment of music education at the 
University of Louisville. . . . New 
instructor in music at the Western 
Michigan College of Education in 
Kalamazoo is Peggy Ann Ramstad, 
graduate of the Minneapolis College 
of Music. . . . Howard Skinner, Jr. 
has been appointed head of the 
music department and chairman of 
the fine arts division at Taylor Uni- 
versity in Upland, Indiana. He was 
formerly a member of the faculty at 
MacPhail College in Minneapolis. 

Composer Lukas Foss joins the 
music teaching staff at the University 
of California. 

Dr. George E. Schafer, Eastman 
School of Music graduate, will be 
teaching musicology and woodwinds 
at West Virginia University in Mor- 
gantown, this winter. .. . New addi- 
tion to Mansfield State Teachers 
College music faculty at Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania, is Carmine Ficcocelli, 
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graduate of Indiana University. . 


Returning from a Fulbright in Eng- 

land, Glenn Watkins is now teaching | e 
organ and history at Southern IlIli- “YUIZ| 
nois University, Carvondale. : 


Ruth Krieger, graduate of Juilliard | CONCERT SIZE 


School of Music, joins the faculty 








( 
of Texas Christian University in Pe mranged Werle om 
Fort Worth as instructor in cello and see! a by A. Teeae mre 
theory. . . . Dr. George Muns, Jr., on MISSISSIPPI SUITE ee 
graduate of the University of North se! crm op Of Waters, Huckleberry Finn, . 
: x : : ; reole Days, Mardi Gras 
Carolina, is now teaching musicology °°, 's 
at Ohio University in Athens. .. . a IRENE SELECTION ne 
Former Indiana University teacher see! Contents: Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The Town, vane 
Daniel Martino, moves to the music mee, want eee ae ret 
staff of Drake University, Des | 6% BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION rare 
Moines, Iowa. . . . Dr. H. Grady ~ Contents: Song Of Love, Let Me Awake, Keep It Dark, nn) 
Harlan, editor of the Southwestern »,°, There Is An Old Vienna Town, My Springtime Thou Art a 
Musician magazine which recently ent PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE taut 
merged with the Texas Music Edu- men, Set A....$10.00 © Set B....$12.00 © Set C....$14.00 =e 
cator, goes to Howard Payne College sent Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts as 
in re Texas, as professor wee, ote! 
of music and director of public rela- pe 5.8 
tions. He will teach a i courses mene Arranged by Merle f. Jeeae ee 
in music education, conduct classes one, EBB TIDE set 
in voice methods, and coach one of sea! THE PRESIDENT'S LADY v8 
the college’s vocal ensembles. eet THEY CALL IT AMERICA (with Optional Mixed $.A.1.B. Chorus) me 

C. Sharpless Hickman, writer of sen! 8,8, 
Music JOURNAL’s monthly column ave! ALICE BLUE GOWN sea! 
on film music, has been named mo DEEP PURPLE ee 
music critic of the Pasadena Star- . "a" 
News, succeeding Charles D. Socios. vont manic rane 
.. . Two new instructors have been ne INVITATION ~ 
appointed to the music faculty at rent MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER rent 
Park College, Kansas City, Missouri; meee OVER THE RAINBOW ~ 
Kenneth F. Sei as instructor in e6 ' 9°, 
music and dunite of the concert eet THE RANGERS SONG ron 
music and’ divector of the ‘concert i: SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
structor in voice. Mr. Seipp was sent SIBONEY oe, 
formerly instructor in music at the ree SONG OF LOVE set 
Edmeston (New York) Central nat SONG OF THE BAYOU rant 
School. Mr. Nunn is a graduate of pre’ a4 
the Kansas City pel in of mee TEMPTATION set 
Music. vee © THROUGH THE YEARS (with Optional Mixed 5.4.1.8. Chorus) tot 

The Royal Conservatory of Music mere : ® ~ 
of Toronto announces three ap- ©! tart 
pointments to its faculty: Henri ote! Arranged by é. Paul Herjurth set 
Temianka, concert violinist and seat ON THE TRAIL ee, 
leader of the Paganini Quartet; ~ BLUE MOON see! 
rvs b nr ae and se,t DOLL DANCE no 
ormerly on the faculty of Columbia 2,! ot 
University and Vassar College; ote! MANHATTAN SERENADE se! 
Leslie Holmes, concert baritone and rent PARK AVENUE FANTASY ~ 
former member of the faculty of the nes @ ee 
Royal Academy of Music in Lon- mans mranged Gred tchey 8, 
don. . . . Dr. Merle Montgomery has ote 4 by 4 Re seat 
resigned as National Educational sent LAURA ~ 
Representative for Carl Fischer, Inc. ~ STREET SCENE q 
in order to devote more time to com- seat PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE 
posing, writing, and teaching ee ae, Set A....$4.00 © Set B....$5.50 © Set C....$7.00 
George T. Wein, well known jazz sent Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts 
artist has been appointed as_ lec- 
turer on the history and evolution THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19, N. Y 
of jazz at Boston University. Soles Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Fe * Miller Music Corporation 
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A LATIN-AMERICAN 
NOVELTY 


BEGUINER's 
DUCK me 


An unusual new concert piece for band. Subtle, 





but insistent, south-of-the-border rhythms 
support a flowing melody that has plenty of 
contraountal and harmonic interest. 
Full ‘Band $5.50 
Symphonic Band $7.00 


Write for reference copy of conductor’s score 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 














EASY TO MOVE 





FOR ANY SIZE BAND 
or ORCHESTRA 


Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra: 
Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take 
down quickly ... store compactly. Also combina- 
tion risers and portable stages for any event or 
performance, New 1954-55 catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 
chairs, variety shows, and other items. 


~ than any other 
: riser! 






STORE 
COMPACTLY! 
Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive “Down the Middle” fold 
cuts storage space in half, Wenger 
risers fold into sections 


ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 






















RISERS * PORTABLE ST. 
14 Wenger Bidg. 





Owatonna, Minnesota” 


~ MUSIC NOTES 


WHEN THE FAMED GUITARIST Andres 
Segovia was a young man _ purchas- 
ing a guitar of his own, he asked to 
buy the instrument on a trial plan, 
as was the custom with more ex- 
pensive instruments. Segovia’s earn- 
estness so pleased the shopkeeper 
that he gave him the guitar. Many 
years later, after he had loved and 
played the guitar in concerts all 
through Europe, it cracked. And the 
same night it broke, Segovia heard 
later, the craftsman who had given 
it to him died. 

Harry Truman’s piano and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s harmonica have 
helped a lot of us to understand 
music for the fun of it. But they 
aren’t the only president who have 
brought music to the White House. 
Thomas Jefferson admitted his limi- 
tations on the violin, but one of his 
greatest sources of relaxation was 
the string quartet sessions with 
friends. John Quincy Adams and 
his wife played duets together, and 
John Tyler often credited his com- 
position “Sweet Lady Awake” with 
winning his first lady for him. Jazz 
on his “hot trombone” was a fa- 
vorite of Warren G. Harding. 


YOU CAN 
WIN $25 


Does your community have a spe- 
cial Christmas program that is dif- 
ferent, something which makes it 
stand out from the traditional carol 
sings and choir presentations of The 
Messiah? 

If so, tell us about it—how it is 
organized, what its scope is, and 
how your community reacts. The 
best account submitted will be pub- 
lished in the special Christmas issue 
of Music JourRNAL and the author 
will receive a check for twenty-five 
dollars in payment for its use. Send 
your account with accompanying 
pictures for illustration to The 
Editor, Music JourRNAL, Delaware 
Water Gap, Pennsylvania. The dead- 
line for receiving these Christmas 


stories is November 1. 
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CONTESTS AND 
COMPETITIONS 


International Olympic Competition 
for a new and official Olympic 
Hymn to be used as a part of the 
opening and closing ceremonies of 
future Olympic Games. The winner 
of the contest will receive a com- 
memorative medal and a cash prize 
of $1,000. The contest is open to 
composers of all nationalities. The 
composition must be strictly original 
in a style suitable for performance 
by a symphony orchestra and may 
include a vocal score in the char- 
acter and style of a full choral. The 
length must be a minimum of three 
and a maximum of four minutes. 
Contest closes December 20, 1954. 
Details may be secured by writing to 
the United States Olympic Associa- 
tion, Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
i F 


Benjamin Tranquil Music Contest, 
a competition for “tranquil music,” 
is open to all United States and 
Canadian composers. Compositions 
must be from eight to twelve 
minutes in length, orchestrated as 
the composer sees fit, with the stipu- 
lation that, if percussion is used, it 
must be of a definite pitch. The 
prize is $1,000 with an additional 
$200 given to the winner and three 
honorable mentions to cover the ex- 
penses of extracting orchestra parts 
from the scores. Deadline for enter- 
ing is November 10. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, New Orleans 16, La. 


Fulbright Scholarships in Music 
are available for study abroad dur- 
ing 1955-56. Eligibility requirements 
are: United States citizenship; a col- 
lege degree or its equivalent; knowl- 
edge of the language of the country 
sufficient to carry on the proposed 
study; age 35 years or under; good 
health. Closing date for application 
is November 1, 1954. Information 
may be obtained from the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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made exclusively from 


top-quality, 100% virgin 


XXXXM 


OUTPLAYS and OUTLASTS any other reed! 


Reed -0- Meter You will play better with a MASTERPIECE 
precision strengths because it is the finest reed made. Top 
grading musicians everywhere prefer it for its finer 


response, and deep, sweet tone throughout 

e complete range. Cane is the highest-grade, 

Clarinet... 25¢ ea. the PICK of all the cane crops of France. 

This cane is seasoned, properly graded, and 

Alto Sax .. 35¢ ea. processed by mastercraftsmen, working on 

Tenor Sax . 45¢ ea. exclusive, high precision, patented machines. 
(less by the box) 


Try the new professional cut! 


at your music store or write 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


Reed Mfg. Co., Inc. 
3050 Webster Ave. - New York 67, N. Y. 





PLAY BETTER with a MASTERPIECE! 








MENC string authorities recently set 
up important new standards for school 
basses and cellos. Objective: To make 
the instruments easier to play and 
more responsive. Working closely with 


members of this string committee, Kay_ 


designers developed a series of school 
aligned basses and cellos that 


@ are lighter in weight, 

@ are more responsive, 

@ have a shorter bowing radius, 

@ and with strings closer to the 
fingerboard. 


TWICE AS EASY 
TO PLAY 


Because they're sized, designed 
and aligned for each age group 


4 





SCHOOL 
BASSES 
AND CELLOS 


During the past year, hundreds of edu- 
cators have adopted school aligned Kays. 
Many report that these improvements 
have gone a long way toward attract- 
ing students as well as speeding progress. 

School aligned Kays are available for 
Grade School, Junior High and High 
School age groups. See your dealer or 
write for free particulars. Kay Musical 
Instrument Company, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Exclusive Distributors 





TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


‘The Wholesale THlusic Ceater 


425 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5 ILL 





WHAT IS 
“GOOD MUSIC” 


Definitions of things are admit- 
tedly hard to put into words; after 
all of our struggles to express what 
we feel is exactly the right answer, 
cleverly and neatly pigeon-holed and 
irreproachably correct—most defini- 
tions somehow remain eminently 
unsatisfactory. One of the most difh- 
cult of all definitions required of 
the music teacher is this One, put to 
us ever anew by questing, eager-eyed 
youngsters as they come under our 
guidance: 

“What is good music?” 

One teacher we know has come 
up with what seems as simple and 
as satisfactory a definition as we be- 
lieve possible to this ageless query. 
His answer is this, 

“Good music is appropriate 
music: music that is suitable for the 
place . . . Bach is ‘good’ music for 
the church; for the night club Bach 
is ‘bad’ music. “Smoke Gets in your 
Eyes” is ‘good’ music for the night 
club ‘bad’ music for the church .. .” 

Absurdly simple, isn’t it? But test 
it—it works out pretty well! 


GIVEN NAMES 


ALL the composers on the left below 
are probably familiar to you, but 
can you pick out the first name of 
each from the list on the right? 


1. Mozart 1. Camille 
2. Puccini 2. Christoph 
3. Verdi 3. Charles 
4. Wagner 4. Gaetano 
5. Massenet 5. Georges 
6. Bellini 6. Ludwig 
7. Saint-Saéns 7. Peter 

8. Gounod 8. Giuseppe 
9, ‘Tschaikowsky 9. Nikolai 
10. Debussy ‘ 10. Modest 
11. Bizet 11. Richard 
12. Leoncavallo 12. Jacques 
13. Gluck 13. Léo 

14. Donizetti 14. Wolfgang 
15. Delibes 15. Ruggiero 
16. Beethoven 16. Jules 

17. Rimsky-Korsakov 17. Bedrich 
18. Offenbach 18. Claude 
19. Moussorgsky 19. Giacomo 
20. Smetana 20. Vincenzo 


(Answers on page 77) 
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IN THIS 
ISSUE 


THE SPECIAL BOOK SECTION, begin- 
ning on page 29, is a feature in 
which the editors of Music JOURNAL 
take special pride. It has been in 
the making for many months and 
represents the cooperation of more 
than two hundred book publishing 
concerns. More than five hundred 
titles are included in the compre- 
hensive listing, beginning on page 
55. These are books about music, 
not printed music scores, and the 
titles listed are those which have 
been published within the past five 
years. The editors hope that this 
section will have continuing value 
to music teachers, librarians, and 
all others who want a quick means 
of finding that certain book about 
music. 


THE MUSICAL CROSSWORD on page 73 
is also geared to books about music, 
and C. Sharpless Hickman’s “Movies 
and Music” column features a dis- 
cussion of books about music in the 
movies, a relatively untapped field. 


HOW DO YOU DEFINE grand opera and 
light opera? Sigmund Spaeth poses 
the question in his column on page 
21 and offers prizes for the best 
answers. Send your replies in care 
of Music JourNAL, 1270 Avenue 
of Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dr. Spaeth features a readers’ ques- 
tion each month, so take advantage 
of your musical curiosity and win 
a prize. 


HUNTING CHRISTMAS GIFTS? Norman 
Shavin’s record column, “A Little 
of Disc and Data,” on page 26, 
should be helpful. Mr. Shavin is 
also glad to answer queries about re- 
cordings and recording equipment. 
Send your questions to him in care 
of our editorial office. 


| 

| NEXT MONTH 

| 

| -é special salute to that founder 

| of the present day concert and 
marching band, JOHN PHIL- 

| IP SOUSA, will be featured 
in Music JouRNAL. Be sure to 
watch for it. 
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CONCERT SIZE for SCHOOL BANDS 


: *VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


m Contains Great Day, More Than You Know, 
mm Time On My Hands, Without A Song and 
m .Drums In My Heart. 

m Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


*IRENE OVERTURE 


Contains Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The 
Town, Irene, To Be Worthy and Castle Of 
Dreams. 

Scored for band by David Bennett. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Contains Song Of Love, Let Me Awake, 
There Is An Old Vienna Town, My Spring- 
time Thou Art, Keep It Dark and Three Little 
Maids. 


Xe Scored for band by David Bennett. 
m Also published for mixed (S.A.1.B.) voices. 


**TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


wm From the M-G-M picture ‘Quo Vadis". 
me Scored for band by Erik Leidzen. 


*WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


Contains We're Off To See The Wizard, If 
| Only Had A Brain, The Merry Old Land Of 
Oz, Ding-Dong! The Witch Is Dead and 
Over The Rainbow. 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.1.B.) voices. 


*RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Contains Rio Rita, Following The Sun 
Around, The Kinkajou, The Rangers’ Song 
and If You're In Love You'll Waltz. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 
Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 


Contains Father Of Waters, Huckleberry 
Finn, Old Creole Days and Mardi Gras. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


COLORAMA 


Contains Deep Purple, Autumn Serenade, 
Royal Blue and White Orchids. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


** CONQUEST 


From the 20th Century-Fox picture “Captain & 


From Castile’. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


Full School ustrumentation 
Full Band $8.00 — Symphonic Band $12.00 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


STREET SCENE 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


With vocal solo of ‘Stairway To The Stars’. 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


*THEY CALL IT AMERICA 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


MARCH FOR AMERICANS 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


SONG OF THE BAYOU 


With vocal solo. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES 


(March and Nocturne) 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the “Grand Canyon Suite”. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


MY OWN AMERICA 


For band and mixed (S.A.T.B.) chorus. 
Scored for band by Merle J. Isaac. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


With Cornet or Trombone solo. 
Scored for band by Erik Leidzen. 


Full School Tustrumentation 
Full Band $6.00 — Symphonic Band $9.00 


ORION 


OVERTURE 


Composed and Scored for band by Ted Mesang. 


Full School Vustrumentation 
Full Band $4.00 — Symphonic Band $6.00 


“May be played with or without mixed (S.A.T.B.) chorus. 
**Full score included with symphonic band. 


THE BIG 3 RUSS See ORATION 


Sales Agent fe Robbins My C ation 


Send for FREE Condensed Scores . 


799 Seventh Avenue e 
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professionals buy EDGWARE than 


any other wood clarinet. 


EDGWARE 
is quality 
grenadilla 


EDGWARE 


has precision 


power forged 


KEYS 


10 


COMPARE MATERIALS 


Fine grenadilla that’s 


EDGWARE 


specially processed to is unsurpassed 


virtually eliminate 


cracking due to mois- for 

ture. INTONATION 
COMPARE WORKMANSHIP 

... forged keys of nickel EDGWARE 

silver (heavily nickel grenadilla wood 


plated) with the easy, 
clarinet with case 


$1295° 


positive action of cost- 
ly artist clarinets. 


(inet! ys 









COMPARE PERFORMANCE 


Boosey and Hawkes in- 


vested hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to 
assure a highly uniform 
standard of perform- 
ance. 


COMPARE PRICES 


This low price is possi- 
ble because production 
is specialized—confined 
to plain Boehm only. 
You save $50 to $75. 
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MEANS SECURITY 


For full particulars and name of 
your nearest dealer, write 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
Hawkes, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Work For the Day Is Coming 


ODAY’S young singers who 

cherish hopes of a_ big-time 
career are entering an arena where, 
though there are more opportuni- 
ties than at any previous age 
(thanks to radio, TV, and the in- 
crease of summer music festivals, 
operettas, and concerts), there is also 
stiffer competition numerically and 
from the point of view of prepara- 
tion. 

In the face of this I offer two bits 
of advice to the ambitious, yet-to- 
be-established artist: (1) Dismiss 
from your mind the huge number of 
other young people who make up 
your competition and concentrate on 
yourself alone, and (2) Be sure you 
are as well prepared as they. 

Do your work with a good teacher 
—one who has properly assessed 
your voice range, and whose pre- 
cepts make voice production easy 
for you. How one can tell a good 
teacher from a bad one is difficult 
to say, but generally teachers may 
be judged by the fruits of their la- 
bors—their pupils. Those who have 
helped other pupils toward success 
will probably be able to help you. 

Practical preparation is another 
thing entirely. Under this I would 
list several things. 


REPERTOIRE 


Don’t restrict yourself to one or 
two showy roles. Even though you 
may have Marguerite and Mimi well 
in hand, that won’t help you win 
the role of Butterfly or Micaela, if 
you’ve never worked on them. 

Don’t restrict yourself to prepar- 
ing lead roles. Music in the United 





Lilly Windsor, opera and concert so- 
prano, was the first American singer to 
receive a contract from The Royal 
Opera of Rome. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


LILLY WINDSOR 


States is geared to a star-system that 
capitalizes on name-appeal, so it’s 
unlikely that a relatively unknown 
young singer will be starred in an 
opera. Parts like the little mil- 
liner in Rosenkavalier, or Barbarina, 


the serving maid in The Marriage 
of Figaro, are much more likely to 
fall to you, so it’s a good idea to 
have such roles prepared. Once you 
have performed these parts and re- 
(Continued on page 28) 














MUSIC AND LITERATURE by William Michael Harnett (American, 1878) 


SMALL Midwestern art gal- 

lery can take credit for con- 
tributing its full share of exhibition 
news to the nation’s fall art pro- 
gram. 

“Of Music and Art,” an exhibit 
organized by the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute, has just closed after an ex- 
citing six weeks during which thou- 
sands of viewers acclaimed it a truly 


CELLO PLAYER by Thomas Eakins 
(American, 1896) 





outstanding musical 
theme art. 

This exhibit grew out of an idea 
conceived several years ago by the 
Art Institute’s director, Dr. LaVera 
Pohl, who reasoned that two fields 
with such ancient and strong ties as 
music and art should make a 
“natural” exhibit combination. 

The show opened September 10, 


showing of 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY WITH A 
LUTE by Pietro Longhi 
(Italian, eighteenth century) 





MUSIC 


MURIEL 


1954, two years after the first letter 
of inquiry had gone out to art mu- 
seums, galleries, dealers, and private 
collectors throughout the United 
States and Canada. The excellent co- 
operation of the lenders aided the 
Institute greatly in organizing a 
music and art exhibit of real stature. 

Early in the planning stage it was 
decided that the exhibit should have 
wide scope. Items were included 
from the eleventh century through 
the twentieth. To assure variety and 
sparkle, various art forms besides 
musical theme paintings and sculp- 
ture were included. Such objects as 


MAN WITH BAGPIPE and 


(Two rare 
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IN ART 


ANDERSON 


rare Dresden and Meissen figurines 
and unusual handcrafted _ silver 
jewelry — each piece a different 
musical instrument — were part of 
the display. Signed letters and photo- 
graphs of illustrious composers, 
manuscripts, scores, fragments, an- 
tiphonals, and many other collectors’ 
items were graciously lent for this 
exhibition. 

Newly acquired space aided con- 
siderably in attaining effective place- 


MAN WITH BAGPIPE and 
Meissen figurines) 
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DAVID PLAYING THE HARP by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo 
(Italian, eighteenth century) 


ment of paintings within individual 
rooms. During the past year the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute’s director was 
also appointed director of the Lay- 
ton Art Gallery, and the music and 
art exhibit was hung in both build- 
ings (a door apart), which made for 
an uncrowded installation. Instead 


a emt 


STILL LIFE by Georges Braque (French, 1923) 


of striving for historical sequence 
when putting up the show, the staff 
had as its goal a colorful, exciting 
display, with each room or in- 
dividual area holding its own. The 
entire exhibit allowed the viewer 
the privilege of a quiet, uncluttered 
(Solution on page 84) 
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VW , these superb new 


Buescher Aristocrats is playing ease you have never 


experienced before and tonal brilliance, power, and 
control you've often dreamed of. 

Why? Because Buescher dared to discard some of 
the old hide-bound conventional construction meth- 
ods and went to active musicians in colleges, teach- 


MADE BY MASTERS 





_ % 
* sie’ ~=—s PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, INDIANA | 





ing centers, and orchestras and developed the kind of 
brasses they wanted! 

They're the kind you will want, too—once you 
try them! See and hear for yourself at your Buescher 
dealers. Ask about the custom-built features of the 
Aristocrats that make them the greatest 
value of all for only $169.50 with case. 
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Can it be taught: 


MUSIC student came to me re- 

cently and asked if I could 
teach him to conduct. Yes, I could 
teach him the _ purely technical, 
tangible and mechanical aspects of 
conducting. Yes, he could certainly 
learn the movements of the arms or 
hands which denote 3/4, common, 
or 2/4 time; how to indicate a “ral- 
lentando,” ‘“accelerando,” ‘“‘crescen- 
do” or “diminuendo”; how te bring 
the various instruments in at the 
proper time; how to study a score. 
But it would not necessarily follow 
that, having learned all these things 
to perfection, he would be an or- 
chestra conductor. 

No, I do not believe that I could 
teach him the intangibles which 
must be embodied in the conductor. 
I do not believe that they are either 
“teachable” or “learnable.” How 
can you teach the sense of propor- 
tion which makes possible a crescen- 
do covering, let us say, twenty bars 
and climaxing into a “mezzo forte” 
as against that climaxing into a 
“forte” or “fortissimo.” How can 
you teach the fine perception which 
enables the conductor to hear—be- 
fore he begins—exactly the rate of 
gradual increase of sound volume 
which will culminate naturally and 
inconspicuously in a given diapason. 

For a classic example of this per- 
ception, listen sometime to any re- 
cording or performance of Ravel’s 
“Bolero.” In almost all examples 
it is easily discernible that, from the 
very soft rhythmical pattern estab- 

Giuseppi Adami is a well-known New 


York arranger and conductor, as well 
is a violinist and pianist. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


‘either exists or does not. 


GIUSEPPI ADAMI 


lished by the snare drum to the im- 
mense, crowning climax of the 
finale, there is a series of sound lev- 
els, each more “‘forte’’ than the pre- 
ceding but detached in volume one 
from the other. In the Toscanini 
recording, the crescendo is conceived, 
it would seem, before the very first 
drum beat and continues, insistent- 
ly, throbbingly, continuously to the 
very last chord. Each and every 
note seems to sound more than the 
preceding and less than the follow- 
ing one. There are no planes, no 
levels, no strata of sound; there is 
just one exciting, huge, all-encom- 
passing sweep of music. This sense of 
balance, this perception, this eval- 
uation of sounds cannot be taught. 

The quintessence of that which 
we call “conducting” cannot be con- 
densed into an exact science. It is 
an abstract quality in a person that 
It may 
be developed from an inner spark. 
But it cannot be taught. 


Natural Development 


A musician whom I knew very 
well (a barely passable flutist) be- 
gan conducting because his engage- 
ments as a flutist became less and 
less frequent. Eventually, he became 
a very adequate operatic conductor. 
How did it happen? Simply because 
that certain spark was there all along 
and eventually had an opportunity 
to develop. No one taught him. 

Naturally, a thorough and com- 
plete familiarity with the score at 
hand is a major requisite for any 
conductor. By itself, however, it 






Gia- 


does not make a conductor. 
como Puccini certainly knew his 
own scores and he most certainly 
was gifted with many other musi- 
cal attributes. Yet he never con- 
ducted! He said repeatedly, ‘“L’or- 
chestra mi fa paura” (The orches- 
tra frightens me). 

Pietro Mascagni, on the other 
hand, was not frightened by the 
orchestra. But any performance he 
conducted was a long-range affair. 
Under his direction, any work 
stretched out far beyond the time 
consumed by any other conductor. 
Not that his sense of tempi was 
wrong. He just could not conduct 
except slowly. 

When Ottorino Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome” had its first performance 
in New York, it was conducted by 
Maestro Toscanini. The ovation 
was tremendous and the critics 
hailed it as the masterpiece we all 
know it to be. After the premiere 
performance, Respighi himself con- 
ducted performances of it through- 
out the country. They were almost 
failures! On his return to New York 
he told me of his lack of success. 

“Toscanini,” he said, “makes it 
sound impossible that I could have 
written anything so beautiful. When 
I conduct the same music I simply 
cannot convey to the orchestra what 
was in my heart when I wrote it.” 

This inadequacy (it would be 
heresy to use the word “deficiency’’) 
in the musical dowry of these men 
and other great musicians in no 
way mars their glory. Nor does it 
diminish their greatness in the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The New Model F 


y EXCELSIOR 





See and play America’s newest 
full-size, light weight artist accordion— 
the Model F Excelsior Symphony. 
Traditional Excelsior craftsmanship 
distinguishes the Model F, designed for 
the player who is going places. 
$1200 WITH CASE 
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REASONS WHY 9 ouT oF 10 





HIGHEST PAID ARTISTS PLAY 


ga OS Bee 


Because the Excelsior is built to a stand- 
ard, not to a price, it has justly earned 
its reputation as America’s premier ac- 
cordion. Each of its 3526 parts, pictured 
above, are carefully fitted by men who 
have spent years learning their trade. 
Specialists control the important opera- 
tions where complicated sub-assemblies 
are joined. Final results are inspected 
and tested by perfectionists. Only then 
is an Excelsior released to the customer. 
Such meticulous attention to details 


results in an instrument that fully merits 
the confidence placed in it by 9 out of 
10 highest paid artists. If your playing 
technique demands the ultimate, we 
invite you to visit your dealer and try 
a genuine Excelsior. It may well prove 
to be the turning point of your career. 
For aside from the many ways an 
Excelsior helps you to play better, 
remember this: Ownership of an 
Excelsior, identifies you with America’s 
finest accordionists. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 333 sixth Ave., New York 14 


Gentlemen: Please send Excelsior's free Factory Tour Book. 








sir tro “Seed for this free book! 
America’s leading / 
accordion factory 7 os NAME 
‘+. t al 4 
we ‘As o~) A picture tour through America’s STREET 
3 sb 7) | leading accordion factory. See 
woncennne age 9 SE ; i CITY 
6 oo tf > how artist accordions are 
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painstakingly made by skilled craftsmen, 
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cy Also send information on free trial of an Excelsior. 
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The Choral 


Accompanist 





WALLY HORNIBROOK 


HERE are two types of ac- 

companists: the pianist who in- 
stinctively assumes his role in the 
chorus and performs all the duties 
expected (the “born” accompanist) 
and the pianist who does not have 
the natural ability to give and take 
and as a result does not help the 
chorus. Instead, he himself needs 
help. This discussion will be con- 
cerned mainly with the latter type 
and will offer some basic ideas cal- 
culated to help the choral director 
who has an accompanist problem. 

It is essential that the pianist and 
the director of the chorus confer. 
This meeting may be as casual or as 
formal as desired, but several short, 
informal get-togethers may prove to 
be more successful than one formal, 
intensive meeting. 

If it seems best, the director should 
give the music to the pianist before 
the conference; otherwise at the be- 
ginning of the first conference. 


Every effort should be made to create’ 


a mutual interest. Intelligent col- 
laboration is a great time-saver in 
rehearsal periods. 

What are some of the responsibil- 


ities of the accompanist-director 
team? 

1. Part-playing. Anticipate dif- 
ficult sections for the chorus and 


point these out to the pianist, so 
he will not be embarrassed in re- 
hearsal. 

2. Musical Assistance. Remove the 
blinders from the accompanist’s eyes, 
so that he may see the text as well 
as the notes. A good example of 


Mr. Hornibrook is a_ pianist and 
teacher who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience accompanying professional and 
amateur choral ensembles. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


this is the line: “In this our time, 
when every man must choose the 
evil or the good,” which is written 
in even eighth-notes. When the av- 
erage amateur chorus hears this line 
plunked out unimaginatively by the 
pianist, the director will undoubt- 
edly have a difficult time getting an 
eloquent singing phrase from the 
singers. If, however, the pianist 
can shade and shape the phrase ac- 
cording to word importance, an oral 
concept of musical values as well as 
pitch of notes will result. The pianist 
must be aware that his music is 
wedded to the whole of the song. 
This positive approach may open his 
mind to the infinite possibilities of 
the desired musical nuance. This 
accomplished, you will not have the 
over-burdening task of pulling the 
chorus through a performance with 
the pianist tagging along behind. 


Pitch from Chord 


3. Initial Pitch. Fortunate is the 
choral director who has an amateur 
chorus capable of getting initial 
pitch from a single chord played 
on the piano. Many times this is not 
the case and the pianist must help 
by playing a slow arpeggio of the 
parts, dwelling only long enough on 
each note for the section to estab- 
lish its pitch. This is less obtrusive 
than the too-common practice of 
pounding each note loudly several 
times. (And who knows, the altos 
may have lost their pitch by the 


time the other notes have been 
pounded!) 
4. Correcting Intonation. The 


natural instinct of the pianist is to 
pound the note of a section which 


has flattened or sharped in the hope 
that they will hear and correct the 
pitch themselves. This practice is 
disturbing to the flow of rehearsal, 
and singers too often don’t hear 
while they are singing lustily. If 
the pianist will wait for a breath, 
then quietly play the offending note, 
the singers will be more likely to 
hear their mistake. If it is undesir- 
able to wait for a phrase end, the 
pianist may play the note or notes 
in a higher register, because these 
notes will cut through the singers’ 
register. Additional rehearsal time 
can be saved if the important re- 
sponsibility of giving and correcting 
pitch is assumed by the pianist. 

5. Ensemble. One problem of 
ensemble which an instrumental ac- 
companist never has to face is de- 
termining the “focus” of the beat 
within syllables. Words beginning 
with “tuned” consonants or a series 
of other consonants result in a frag- 
mentary sound before the vowel. 
Unless the pianist knows the singing 
rule that all consonants precede the 
focus of the pulse and only the 
vowel falls ‘on the beat,” he may 
be tempted to play ahead of the beat. 

6. A Cappella. Of course if 
the chorus has no great intonation 
problem, by all means have them 
sing a capella, as the piano tends to 
change the timbre of the choral 
sound. If the pitch is a problem and 
for some reason the chorus must end 
on the correct pitch, let the piano 
assist very softly. The chorus need 
not hear the piano throughout the 
number. An occasional pitch will 
suffice. When there are several syl- 
lables on a single chord or little 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WP 100K TO MILLS MUSIC FOR THE WIDEST 
VARIETY OF CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS! 


Two Dramatic Selections By LEROY ANDERSON! 


CHORAL 
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A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 


A lively instrumental setting of familiar Christmas 
music including — “Joy to the World,” “Deck The 
Halls With Boughs of Holly,’ “God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen,” “Good King Wenceslas,’ “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,’’ ‘Silent Night,’ “Jingle Bells,” 
and “Come, All Ye Faithful.” 


Full Band 6.00 


Symphonic Band 8.00 Full Band 4.00 


SLEIGH RIDE 


A gay and picturesque musical portrait of a horse- 
drawn sleigh moving melodically over the snow to 
the sound of sleigh bells and the emphatic crack of 
a whip. Rich melody — twinkling humor — a must for 
Band and Orchestra. 

Symphonic Band 6.00 


Orchestra — Set A 5.00 Set B 7.00 Set C 9.00 Orchestra — Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


PHILIP J. LANG 
YULETIDE OVERTURE 


A gay fantasy of Traditional Christmas Melodies. 
Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.00 


Choral (S-A.T.B.) 


S.A. 


2034 AWAY IN A MANGER 


(Children's Voices) (Manson) 


S.S.A. 


*A CHILD IS BORN OF MARY 
(Waterhouse and Hokanson) 
CHRISTMAS BELLS 

(Longfellow and McCollin) 
*FALAN-TIDING (Tyrolese Carol (Bell) 
*FOUR CAROLS (Optional Celesta) 
(Mellers) 

THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN 
(Howard) 


245 A LOVELY ROSE IS SPRUNG 
(Munsterberg-Ward) 
47 *A RED-BIRD IN A GREEN TREE (Harris) 
52 *AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKIN' 
(Strom-Harris) 
93 BELLS OVER BETHLEHEM (Palestinian 
Christmas Carol) (Shure) 


‘an Inspiring CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


THE CARPENTER’S SON 


ORCHESTRA 
HENRY SOPKIN 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS FANTASY 


Another exciting Christmas fantasy. 
Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 


A Selected List of CHORAL MUSIC for CHRISTMAS! 


SATB. 
192 BETHLEHEM ROAD (The Christmas 
Prayer) (White and Greenlund) .... 
87 CHRISTMAS DAY (Traditional German 
Tune) (Anderson) 
58 *CHRISTMAS FOLK SONG 
(Reese and Lynn-Harris) 
*HE CAME ALL SO STILL (Strom-Harris) 
HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A 
SHEPHERD (from''The Messiah"’) 
(Handel-Scholin) 
*IN A MANGER (with Soprano Solo, SSA 
echo choir) (Senoh) 
SHEPHERDS OF OLD (Scholin) 
TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS (Young) 
THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN (Howard) 
WHAT CHILD IS THIS (Old English 
Carol) (Bell) 


CHRIST IS NIGH (Kjelson-Foltz) .... 
CHRISTMAS (Kjelson-Foltz) 


*denotes A Capella 


HRISTMAS Operetta For Children! Hens 


TERRY’S CHRISTMAS 





by ELIZABETH RANDOLPH and LYDIA PERERA 
A delightful musical story to be performed in a single 


interesting episodes in the life of the Holy Carpenter. elementary class, junior high school or as an entire 
school project. Adaptable for large or small chorus § 


These numbers are so arranged that they may be uk waar wh , cle p . 
e. Complet th st t . 
sung as a cantata as well as individually. Price $1.00 Price $1.00 ! pa pep eee ere 


by R. DEANE SHURE 
10 choral anthems for treble voices (S.A.) depicting 
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CHICAGO 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19 N Y 


HOLLYWOOD ets 


ANGELES LONDON BRUSSELS 
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The Plight of the 


American 


ERNEST 


66 HAT is there to complain 

of?”’ asked the patron of one 
of our large orchestras. “A musician 
needn’t starve in America today as 
Schubert practically did in the nine- 
teenth century in Vienna. Think of 
all the money spent on music today; 
more than ever before.” 

Musician. Music is said to have 
become America’s fifth largest in- 
dustry. In view of this, it is all the 
more astonishing that the American 
musical artist of today has virtually 
no profession. A doctor heals the 
sick, a lawyer argues the law, an en- 
gineer builds bridges, a merchant 
deals in commodities. In these walks 
of life, a man does what he is trained 
to do, and has at least a good pos- 
sibility of exercising his best talents. 
But a man or woman trained to be 
a singer or a pianist has neither an 
opera house nor a concert hall in 
which to perform and further his 
art (and without such public exer- 
cise it can only deteriorate). A con- 
ductor may not conduct, and a com- 
poser may not compose, save in an 
amateur or academic way. All talent 
seems to end in teaching, a calling 
that has lost most of its purpose 
without outlets, and a good deal of 
its dignity through the overcrowding 
of its ranks. And the teacher knows 
well enough that his pupils, like 
himself, will have little access to the 
profession, but will perpetuate the 
round of teaching, making a prelude 
to a prelude to but another prelude. 
The American musician is then not 
starved in the belly but in the heart 
and the brain. 


Ernst Bacon is composer-in-residence 
and professor of piano and composition 
at Syracuse University. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Musician 


BACON 


Patron. These are warm words, 
sir, and have an unmistakable ring 
of disappointment. 

M. Indeed and why should they 
not, I am aware that it is regarded 
as unpatriotic to call in question our 
steady progress in the arts. But sup- 
pose you had diligently and expen- 
sively prepared yourself for a medi- 
cal career, and knew you had ability, 
would you be content to let the hos- 
pitals refuse your services because 
you happened to have been born in 
the neighborhood, or because you 
had not the money to buy the good 
will of politicians in control, or be- 
cause you could not put on foreign 
airs? 

P. I happen to live in New York, 
where every day there are concerts 
of every conceivable kind. This 
doesn’t look to me as if musicians 
have no outlet. 


M. Most of these concerts, dear 
madam, are bought by the artists 
themselves at great personal sacri- 
fice. The managements usually make 
it a condition of contract that a per- 
former appear yearly in New York, 
of course at his own expense. Such 
concerts cost anywhere from $1,000 
to $2,000 in the better halls. There 
are perhaps a half dozen virtuosi 
able to give concerts profitably in 
New York, but the rest must choose 
annually between the two hazards 
of bankruptcy and _ reputational 
oblivion. 


P. Frequently I am asked to be 
on committees that foster the giving 
of prizes. There are many awards for 
the American composer, and I have 
heard more than one complaint that 
we are too nationalistic in our re- 
quirements for these. 


M. No doubt many of these 
prizes have merit and are given in 
good spirit, but are they not in a 
sense artificial inducement that 
would have little reason to exist if 
the music profession were allowed to 
function normally and equitably. I 
know of few prizes in law, engineer- 
ing, or medicine. In these callings 
the rewards within the profession 
transcend any possible awards from 
without. And had you ever served 
on a jury of award, you would know 
how difficult (almost impossible) it 
is to single out a pebble of genius 
from a landslide of competence; and 
how easy it is, contrarily, to pick out 
a work that has already the mark of 
political favor written on it. In the 
final analysis, a contest for compos- 
ers looks more like an evasion of 
responsibility in discovering and re- 
warding genuine ability. 

P. What do you propose in its 
place? 

M. Commissioning, of course. 
The commission is but an agree- 
ment to pay for professional services, 
the like of which we take for granted 
in every transaction of business. 
There is presumption in _ nearly 
every contest requiring virgin works 
for entry; as if a single performance 
plus a little money (that is generally 
consumed in the cost of copying 
parts) warranted the untold labor of 
dozens of the nation’s ablest writers. 
Do you suppose you could persuade 
fifty ministers of the gospel to lec- 
ture gratis in order that you might 
select one for an important paid oc- 
casion? And yet their profession is 
by definition the most altruistic. I 
am inclined to compare the motives 
for these contests to our national 
parks, our pride in which is sullied 
by the certain knowledge that were 
these areas not protected they would 
be abused, commercialized, and 
otherwise shamefully exploited. Do 
the Swiss, the Austrians, and the 
French need such parks? Hardly, for 
they have developed a respect for 
their land, lakes and forests whether 
these are public or private. Thus to 
boast a small achievement may indi- 
cate a large failure. 

P. Can you deny that America 
has developed a half dozen orches- 
tras that are acknowledged to be the 
world’s finest, in addition to another 
two dozen of very high caliber? 
Surely this is proof of our enter- 
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These and Other 
Colleges and Universities 
Own Leblanc ‘’‘Harmony” 

Clarinets 
A & T College 
Alabama Polytech, Inst. 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Boston University 

Bowling Green State Univ. 
Brigham Young University 

Carson-Newman College 

Central Michigan College 
Central Missouri State Coll, 

Chico State College 

Colorado State Coll. of Educ. 
Drake University 
E. New Mexico University 
E. Washington College of Ed. 
Evansville College 
Florida State University 
Ft. Hays Kans. State College 
Fresno State College 
Griffith Institute 
Hampton Institute 
Hope College 
Illinois Wesleyan University 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 
Iowa State Teachers College 

William Jewell College 
Kansas State Col 
Kent State University 

Lamar College, Beaumont 
Lawrence Conservatory 
Louisiana State University 
Luther College 
Michigan State College 
Minn. State Teachers College 
Mississippi State College 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
New Mexico College of A&MA 
North Carolina State College 
N. Texas State College 
N. Ill. State Teachers College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Panhandle A & M College 
Pennsylvania State College 
Phillips University 
Phoenix College 
Ricks College 
San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 
Southwestern University 
N. D. State Teachers College 
Sul Ross State College 
Texas Technological College 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of Cal. at L. A. 
University of Connecticut 

University of Florida 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 

University of Louisville 
University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 

University of N. Carolina 

University of Southern Cal, 

University of Toledo 

University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 

Victoria College 
Wartburg College 
Weber College 

Wesleyan University 

West Texas State College 

Western Michigan College 

Western State College 

Wisconsin State College 
University of Colorado 


















EVERY BAND CAN AFFORD THE FINEST 


Yes, now every band that can afford a bass clarinet can afford a 
genuine Leblanc — recognized the world over as the easiest to play, the most 
dependable, the most artistic of bass clarinets. Now, too, you can build the 
balanced clarinet section you have been dreaming of — for Leblanc alto and 
contrabass clarinets have also been re-priced within reach of new thousands of 
schools, colleges and individual students! Ask your Leblanc dealer for 
full particulars — prove to yourself what wonders a solid Leblanc section 


will do for the sound of your clarinet section, for the reputation of your band! 


LEBLANC 
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Model 400 Bass Clarinet (low Eb) $548 
Model 420 Alto Clarinet (low Eb) 498 
Model 340 Bb Contrabass Clarinet 748 


KENOSHA 
WISCONSIN 





prise in this country. 

M. Indeed it is, but it proves 
rather that we can buy instead of 
make. Had we developed, let us 
say, a chemical plant to rival and 
surpass one in Germany, at a time 
when that nation led the field, 
would we then have provided that 
only Germans might operate it or 
control its researches? Would we not 
instead have protected it at first with 
tariffs and then have educated our 
own chemists to assume control? The 
leading orchestras you speak of have 
been in existence for generations and 
there has been ample time in which 
Americans could have passed ap- 
prenticeship and taken on leader- 
ship, had patrons, managers, and 
the founding conductors felt their 
obligation to our youth and talent. 
But they obviously did not, and the 
situation remains unchanged. The 
American artist may hear and ad- 
mire his country’s great orchestras; 
but he is like one who is permitted 
to serve a dinner without being 
allowed to sit at the table. 

P. You will be accused of an in- 
tolerant nationalism. 

M. Nothing offends me more 
than petty chauvinism. But the con- 
verse, where the native is excluded, 
is intolerable. No musician would 
wish to deprive the nation of the 
music-making of artists of the caliber 
of Toscanini, Szell, Mitropoulos, 
Lehmann, Stravinsky, or Milhaud. 
But if you will look around and 
see how easy it is for mediocre 
foreign artists to claim experiences 
and successes abroad unchallenged, 
and to take advantage of well-mean- 
ing patrons, while talents in our 
own country often of equal or bet- 
ter quality are going begging, you 
will understand what I mean. As 
educators, we would like to see our 
students get into public life when 
they are ready for it. 

P. But Americans play in our 
orchestras, do they not? 

M. Indeed yes, but do not allow 
yourself to believe that an orchestra 
player, however brilliant, is anything 
more than an agent of the conduc- 
tor’s musical will. There are many 
fine artists in our orchestras, but 
their art becomes artisanship in the 
passive and will-less condition of 
subordination. A conductor controls 
eighty-eight players as fully as a 
pianist controls eighty-eight keys. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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All About Musie_= 


SIGMUND SPAETH 





ONSIDERING how difficult it is to write about 

music in such a way that even a fairly experi- 
enced music-lover can understand it, one may well 
be surprised at the number of successful books on 
the subject. They are mostly of two kinds: (1) the 
scholarly, authoritative works of solidly grounded 
musicologists, and (2) the attempts to popularize 
this information so that the average reader or 
listener will adequately grasp its meaning. 

Both types have their enthusiastic supporters as 
well as their stubborn detractors. Obviously the 
serious works full of technical terms are likely to 
have a limited audience, yet they are absolutely es- 
sential to a wider knowledge of the art and science 
of music. The lighter books, often snobbishly grouped under the head of 
“the appreciation racket,” are equally necessary to interpret the informa- 
tion of the scholars to an unlimited potential audience, all too ready to 
say “It’s all over my head.” 

The real object of any book on music must be to tempt more and more 
people to listen to the music itself, with honest enjoyment the chief ideal, 
rather than “appreciation,” much less “understanding.” 

* * * 





Dr. Spaeth 


Dale Sandifur of Chicago asks: 

Can the familiar “Dragnet” theme (dum-di-dum-dum) be traced to an 
identical sequence of notes in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s obscure opera, Mlada? 

A far more obvious ancestor is the opening of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. Actually the pattern is merely three successive tones of the 
minor scale, 1-2-3, with the first repeated. 

* * * 


How do you pronounce the word “pianist”? 

The correct way is to accent the second syllable. The common mispro- 
nunciation, with the accent on the pi, is ugly, affected, and etymologically 
wrong. For the 7 in piano is not a vowel but a consonant, and therefore 
cannot be accented. The Italians pronounce it like a y; it represents the 
Latin / in planus, meaning flat or low, hence soft. A pianoforte is literally 
an instrument than can be played both soft and loud. 

* * * 


Can you distinguish briefly between “grand” and “light” opera? 
y g y g g 


(Autographed copies of my book, Music for Everybody, will go to each 
of the 12 people sending in the most satisfactory answers to this question. 
The same award is made each month to the sender of any question used in 
this column. Send your answer to Music JouRNAL, 1270 Avenue of Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.) 

* * * 

Bizet is generally credited with having composed the popular “Habanera” 
in his opera, Carmen. Some think it is a folk-song. Actually it was written 
by Sebastian Yradier, a Spaniard, and published in Madrid about 1840 
with the title El Areglito, sub-titled Chanson Havanaise. Bizet himself was 
quite innocent of its origin, considering it authentic folk music. 

* * * 

Mrs. G. C. Lewis of Knoxville, Tenn., asks: 

Can I best help my child to the broadest appreciation of music by providing 
for lessons in playing an instrument or dancing lessons? 

Either or both should be possible, depending on the preference and 
ability of the child. Participation in music of some sort is definitely recom- 
mended, but the enjoyment of listening can begin much earlier. 
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—the way we can produce extra copies of 
your music, just when you need them. 


Of course, it’s really due to the efficient MAESTRO METHOD OF MUSIC 
REPRODUCTION, for MAESTRO takes your music manuscript and turns 
out one or a thousand copies — and does it speedily and accurately. 


MAESTRO TRANSPARENT 
MANUSCRIPT PAPERS 


MAESTROPAQUE MUSIC PAPERS 
MAESTROPAQUE MUSIC PADS BINDING SERVICES 


“DUO” OR STANDARD BLACK & WHITE _PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 
MUSIC REPRODUCTIONS OFFSET MUSIC PRINTING 


MAESTROSTAT MASTER SHEETS 
MAESTROSPECIAL MASTER SHEETS 














THE MAESTRO CHORAL FOLIO MAESTRO MUSIC COVERS 


A new folder made of black leather- 
grained rigid fibre with a sturdy 
stitched leatherette back. Strong 
tempered steel springs hold music in 
place—prevents slipping. 82” x 11” 
—one inch capacity. 









PENDING 



































sizt_| or sack | each 
. 70 

1 a 
A heavy duty cover for your wiih 4 = 
music. Made of black leather- 1" 80 
grained rigid fibre with a | 19, 13 2" 90. 
sturdy, machine stitched 3" 1.00 
leatherette back. Available in 1" 1.00 
3 standard sizes. 12x15 2" 1.10 
3” ree 

*% 
$I 00 each *IN LOTS OF 50 OR MORE LESS 10% 





PRICES ARE NET—F.O.B. NEW YORK CITY * ADD 10% TO TOTAL OF ORDER FOR SHIPPING CHARGES— MIN. CHARGE 35¢ 


INDEPENDENT ee Vuddshers Inc. 


7am EAS) 4627nG0 STREET, NEW YORK 
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“REVELATION 
IN RHYTHM 


Dave Reiser, popular bass guitarist 
of the Reiser Brothers Trio. 





Leading combos, western and country groups are featuring a “‘new sound”’ 
. .. the Gibson electric bass. Gibson’s renowned electronic department is 
proud of this instrumental innovation, heralded for its deep, sustaining tones, 
lightning fast action and ease of handling. Teamed with the new Gibson GA-90 


Hi-Fi Amplifier, with six speakers, here’s really a ‘‘revelation in rhythm”’,. 





GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan __ 


BS Has 
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IT’S BAND TIA 


ROSALINE G. 


USIC, music, music . . . all through the country 

it’s in the crisp fall air now as school gets into 
full swing. Colorful bands march across football 
fields, keying the crowd to the excitement of a home 
team touchdown. 

There’s more to a school band these days than just 
marching to a stirring tune. In recent years the 
concert band has come to the foreground, and later 
on in the season there will be district and state 
festivals in which these bands will compete. Many 
states have developed a graded music program of 
participation in these events. Pictured here is the 
Woodworth Junior High Concert Band of Dearborn, 
Michigan, which is already looking forward to festival 
time. Youngsters from the fourth through the ninth 
grades are diligently practicing in the hope of secur- 
ing a coveted “chair” in the ensemble and Music 


Above: Careful supervision and individual sectional rehearsals are Director Clarence Hewitt has a well organized and 
a “must” with the Woodworth Junior High Concert Band. : ; 
comprehensive rehearsal plan under way. 





Below: A band member learns what goes on back of the con- 
> . 
ductor’s desk. Three earnest young trumpeters work out on a tricky passage. 
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TIME AGAIN! 


INE G. DRAGON 





Above: Loading those kettle drums has proved a headache to more 
than one band director. 


In Michigan, as well as in many other states, festival 
judges award first, second, third, fourth, or fifth 
places to competing groups after totaling their point 
ratings in tone, intonation, rhythm, technics, inter- 
pretation, and general effect during a performance. 
Thus several musical groups might place first in their 
division (A, B, C, or D according to the school’s 
enrollment) if their performances are equally good. 
Only bands which receive a “first’’ rating in the dis- 
trict festival are eligible to participate in the state 
contest. To be awarded the privilege of attending 
the state festival is a high honor and one for which 
all the youngsters strive. 

Scenes like the ones shown here are a typical part 
of today’s school life. Through such activities music 
becomes a basic part of the curriculum, and the stu- 
dents will remember many of these experiences they 
shared long after specific arithmetic problems are 
forgotten. 





Above: Well remembered is the cold, foggy morning when the 
buses appear and everybody is finally squeezed in. 


The trombones are almost as tall as their players. 
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AMP 
Choruses for 
Christmas 





CAROL FANTASY 
by 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


Based on seven familiar Christmas Carols 
Scored for SATBB Chorus, with piano or organ 
2 trumpets and timpani optional 
Vocal Score—$1.50 
Including trumpet and timpani parts 
Chorus Parts—.60 
Orchestral Parts available on rental 











HEALEY WILLAN 
THE TWELVE Days oF CHRISTMAS 
SATB Sree ee es eee 


A CuristmMas LULLABY 
SSA with Tenor or Baritone Solo ............. 


WELCOME YULE 
TTBB, Baritone Solo with SSA ad lib. finale. 


MAKE WE MErrRy 
ORR ie ia PS oo ia ee 
ERNEST KANITZ 


BEFORE THE PALING OF THE STARS 
SABE ee ee... Re ea 


MAX REGER 
THE VIRGIN’Ss SLUMBER SONG 
SATB—SSA—SA—TTBB ................ each 


SISTER M. ELAINE 
At Nino Jesus (SpanisH Caro.) 
SSA 


ARTHUR PLETTNER 
AWAY IN A MANGER 
PA i Da ah a 8. Sd hath a a . 


WILLIAM K. ROGERS 
Two CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


1. Gentle Mary 2. Peace on Earth 
AA Seer ke oe eg. SR CREE ce 


ROBERT C. BAYLEY 


CHILD JEsus 
SAMB Serato octsks. Cee ee eee 


WILLIAM FRANCE 


A CRADLE HyMn 
San: Se PKs Gia rskk i's Sab eM SE oe He Ie 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, INC, 


1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
6331 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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= disc... Date 


NORMAN SHAVIN 


Here 1s the newest thing in record care for those discophiles who refuse 
to use an automatic record changer for their LP’s and who place their 
discs on one at a time, for fear that the drop-mechanism may result in 
scratched surfaces. The new-type disc by a major firm has raised centers 
and edges so that the records, when dropped automatically, do not lie 
upon each other’s grooves. 

There’s a yarn that disproves that all you need is an “in” with a record 
company to get your song recorded. An actor nursed a secret desire to 
be a songwriter. He submitted a song to a major record firm, and got 
back a form rejection slip with a P. S. which read: “Stick to acting.” The 
rejection slip bore the signature of the actor’s wife—an employee of the 
disc firm. . . . One record-buyer was slightly confused in his eagerness 
to buy a disc. He asked a clerk for ‘““The Seven Passions of Bathsheba.” 
What he wanted was “The Passions” by singer Bas Sheva. . . . Another 
record store clerk knows a female Bach lover by sight when one walks 
into the store. He describes them thus: “They wear no make-up, they're 
usually a little hungry looking and appear barely able to make it into 
and out of a booth.” Maybe this isn’t you, but have you heard these 
LP’s? 





” 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. S. Bacn, Works FoR ORGAN: Marie-Claire Alain (The Haydn So- 
ciety, 12” disc, HSL-104, $5.95). Actually, two of these nine pieces, rep- 
resenting a major span of Bach’s life or his influence, are not by the king 
of the organ. The Concerto in A Minor is a transcription of a Vivaldi 
work for two violins and orchestra, and the Trio in C minor was written 
probably by Johann L. Krebs, the master’s favorite pupil. It is enough 
to say that this is a magnificent collection, the outpouring of a man who 
dedicated his craft to the glory of God. The performance is superbly 


done. 
PIANO 
MoussorGsky: Pictures at an Exhibition, Leonard Pennario, pianist 


(Capitol Records, 10”, LAL-8266, $4.95). The pianist’s interpretation is 
a good one, but it is not the definitive performance of this idiomatic work. 
Moussorgsky’s musical stroll comes off far better in orchestral versions, 
even though the piano (and Mr. Pennario) are good-humored where de- 
sired, if a bit percussive where needless. This single-in-an-album has one 
innovation: It includes an elaborate set of notes reproducing the Hartmann 
drawings which inspired Moussorgsky, with each drawing juxtaposed against 
a modern interpretation of the same subject. 


OPERA 


Verpi: Rigoletto, with Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor; Lina Pagliughi, 
soprano, and Giuseppe Taddei, baritone (Cetra, 3 12” discs, C-1247, 
$17.85). This Capitol-via-Cetra release is the fifth recorded version of 
Verdi’s dramatic tour de force to choose from. This is strictly an Italian 
version, backed by the Cetra Chorus and the Symphony Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, of Turin. The Cetra item has moments of 
towering passion and affecting tenderness about it. But the principals 
have been surpassed on other discs. The album, a beauty by the way, 
contains the Italian and English libretto side-by-side. This is the whole 
opera. : 

Verpi: La Traviata, with Maria Callas, soprano; Francesco Albanese, 
tenor, and Ugo Savarese, baritone (Cetra, 3 12” discs, C-1246, $17.85). 
This album (again with matched libretti) has the same backing as the 
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Rigoletto set, but the orchestra is described as Symphony Orchestra of 
Radio Italiana, also of Turin. (Did TV get lost in the shuffle?) What- 
ever may be lost, you have all to gain by adding this set to your collec- 
tion. Nobody is going to convince me otherwise: This Traviata is a 
beauty. Phoenix-like the opera rose from the fiasco of its initial per- 
formance to become one of the all-time greats in the repertoire. The role 
of Violetta magnetizes sopranos, and it is without fear of criticism that 
I recommend this album as a memorable experience for the listener. Its 
poignancy radiates throughout, and Miss Callas and Mr. Albanese have 
lent to their roles a fervor that bursts into flame and a tenderness that 
smoulders. 


PIANO AND STRINGS 


BRAHMS: Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34, Hollywood String Quartet, with 
Victor Aller, pianist (Capitol, 12” disc, P-8269, $5.95). Brahms first 
completed this as a quintet for strings, but he recast it as a sonata for 
two pianos, and reworked it again in its presently recorded form. This 
is probably its most rewarding version and while it is an eminently fine 
work, of sizable proportions and careful craftsmanship, it holds no great 
emotional interest. Recording and performance are equal to the music’s 
merit. 

WIND AND STRINGS 


BoisMorTIER: Concerto for Flute, Violin, Oboe, Bassoon, and Figured 
Bass in E Minor, Op. 37; NAupot: Concerto for Oboe in C Major, Op. 
17, No. 3, and Lecratr: Violin Concerto in A Major Op. 10, No. 2, and 
Trio Sonata in D Minor, Op. 4, No. 3 (The Haydn Society, 12”, HSL- 
103, $5.95). These works by three seldom-heard composers (each died 
between 1762 and 1765) provide a wholly charming production by the 
J. M. Leclair Instrumental Ensemble. In each case, there is excellent 
evidence of clever use of instrumental coloring, rich veins of lyricism, 
and ingenious interplay among instruments. Boismortier has hundreds 
of works to his credit, Naudot was a virtuoso flautist, and Leclair de- 
voted his talent mostly to literature for the violin. This is not great 
music by today’s stringent standards; but it is eminently listenable, and 
is performed with clarity and sensit.vity. A fine addition to the music- 
lover’s library. 

SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor (Music Appreciation Record, 
12”, MAR-81, $3.60). This is a free record given to subscribers of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club’s newest plan, Music Appreciation Records. One 
side contains the work (a good reading, too) performed by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by former Royal Air Force flier Norman 
Del Mar. The reverse side presents an analysis of the work by Thomas 
Scherman. This is a commendable educational approach, though some 
may balk at the price for one symphony. Scherman, a conductor and 
founder of New York’s Little Orchestra Society, performed this same 
function as analyst at his own concerts, This particular music was picked 
because it is perhaps the most familiar classic. Scherman’s comments 
are lucid and understandable. 


PERCUSSION MUSIC 


FARBERMAN: Evolution and CHavez: Toccata for Percussion (Boston 
Records, 12”, B-207, $5.95). Faberman, who is twenty-five, writes, “I 
believe that many of the percussion section’s individual instruments are 
no less solo instruments, within their own vernacular, than violins, clar- 
inets, and trumpets.” In this piece he employs various percussion items— 
wood blocks, triangle (with nail file), cymbals, toy drum, snare drum, 
tenor drum, Chinese drum. (He also uses my ear drum, which will prob- 
ably never be the same again.) This is his first recorded work. It is to 
be hoped that his evolution as a composer will be more meritorious than 
his Evolution as a piece, which includes a humming soprano (no words), 


_ 4 French hornist, and six members of the Boston Percussion Group. This 


same group is heard in the Chavez work. It’s noisy, too. AAA 
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THE RED-NOSED REINDEER 
By Johnny Marks 


PORTS TE RPT Pray Pea MES cecie. 56s 
Song (Children’s Edition) ......... Albert Sirmay .... 
Piano Solo Simplified ............. Albert Sirmay .... 
chen!) Reseed wise Low Singer ....... 


_..F. Henri Klickmann 


Piano Duet, Simplified —4 Hands 
...J. Leuis Merkur ... 


Piano Duet—4 Hands ..... 


a a er ee Galla-Rini ........ 
Children's Accordion Edition ....... Pietro Deiro, Jr. .. 
Accordion Band (4 Parts) ......... Pietro Deiro ...... 
Ce eee ee | es eee Ea. 
Concert Accordion Fantasy ........ Cliff Scholl ...... 
Condens i soe o'er e h ae Joseph P. Elsnic ... 
Instrumental Solos or Duets with Piano Accompaniment 
Bb Trumpet or Cornet ............ Dick Jacobs ...... 
OR SO ts oi Fh ieee Dick Jacobs . 
Trombone or Cello ............... Dick Jacobs ...... 
Bb Clarinet or Bb Tenor Sax ........ Dick Jacobs ...... 
Violin, Flute or Oboe ............. Dick Jacobs ...... 
Xylophone or Marimba ..... _..F. Henri Klickmann 
Two Part Voices (SA) ............. Harry R. Wilson .. 
Women's Voices (SSA) ........... Harry R. Wilson .. 
Men's Voices (TTBB) ............. Harry R. Wilson .. 
Mixed Voices (SAB) .............. Harry R. Wilson .. 
Mixed Voices (SATB) ............. Harry R. Wilson .. 
Cambiata Voices (SSCB) .......... Irvin Cooper ..... 
Steel, Electric Guitar .............The Oahu Staff ... 
SON SOMES oo oo ns See cen Viloma Gaumer ... 
Catee: CVOMIENE 5 sci ls cee Johnny Warrington 
Small Dance Orch. 8 Pieces ........ Dick Jacobs ...... 
Vocal Orch. . . Key F . . Key Bb .. Joe Leahy ..... Ea. 
(All of the following can be used with Chorals) 
Oaeiien Baas 55.) a ees Paul Yoder 
SOMME 013d CAO kon. Hikes ede ees Symphonic ....... 
PE ea Pee eer David Bennett 
BONS 5 SME Ack anvuaNasneoee unt Symphonic ....... 
SMU 2s 4 cs Saute caeae ead Merle J. Isaac 
6A 48 SEE SE eee 
Elementary Band ................. C. Paul Herfurth .. 
Elementary Orchestra ............. C. Paul Herfurth .. 


CHRISTMAS SONG BOOKS 
(Featuring Rudolph The Red-Nosed Reindeer, When Santa 
Claus Gets Your Letter, The Night Before Christmas Song, 
Jingle Bells and Other Favorites.) 


Hammond Organ Book ............ Ethel Smith ...... 
Hammond Chord Organ Book ......Lou Leaman ...... 
Harmonica Book ................ .Arthur Case .. 
Melody Instrument Band Book ...... Arthur Case 

(For Tonette, Flutophone, Song Flute, etc.) 
Salt 5 ROR soc FOR <5 I Ske s ose Ea. 
Piano Conductor ........ £60: 5 s Amerie... es: . 


Instrumental Solo or Duet Books .... Arthur Case 
Bb... Eb... Bass Clef... Piano Accomp. ....Ea. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS SONG 


SD cee oeeee Pmeey Rae SAE Ste ee : 
Song (Children’s Edition) ......... Albert Sirmay .... 
Dance Orch. (Vocal C&G) ....... Johnny Warrington 
PIII SIRs ios ee es cw cs Pietro Deiro ...... 
Children's Accordion Edition ....... Pietro Deiro, Jr. .. 
Accordion Band (2 Parts) ........ The Oahu Staff ... 
Steel, Electric Guitar ............. The Oahu Staff ... 
Cambiata Voices (SSCB) .......... Irvin Cooper ..... 

WHEN SANTA CLAUS GETS YOUR LETTER 
ORS oc nd Sccee ican sess fan Aecemiee Cae eee = nas 
Song (Children’s Edition) ....... Albert Sirmay .... 
Dance Orchestra ................. Johnny Warrington 
Pi OR ds cc aes Pietro Deiro ...... 
Children's Accordion Edition ....... Pietro Deiro, Jr. .. 


Vocal Orch. (G to A) 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gait oy aga a Joe Leahy ....... 
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Over 500 outstanding Methods, 
Studies, Solos, Duets, Ensembles 


and Collections . .. all in one 
complete catalog. 
Edited and graded by 


WALTER E. COCHRANE 


STUDIES 
THIRTY CAPRICCIOS, Op. 107 
Grades 5-6 Earg-Elert, S. ..... $1.50 


SIX DIVERTISSEMENTS, Op. 68 
Grade 5 Kuhlau, Fr. ......... 75 
SEVEN DAILY EXERCISES, Op. 5 
Grade 5 Reichert, M.A. 1.00 
FLUTE WITH PIANO ‘ACCPT. 

ITALIAN CONCERTO 


Grade5 Bach, J. S. .... 1.50 
SUITE IN B MINOR 

Grade 5 (New and revised edi- 

tion by Emil Eck) Bach, J.S.. 1.50 
3RD SONATA 

Grade 4 Blavet, M........... 1.20 
4TH SONATA 

Grade 4 Blavet, M........... 1.20 
MENUET 

Grade 2 Kuhlau, Fr. .. 45 


Grade 3 Loeillet, J. B. 
ANDANTE IN C, Op. 86 
Grade3 (Arr. i T. Boehm) 
Mozart, W. A 
CONCERTO "NO. I 
MAJOR ([K.V. 313) 
Grade 5 Mozart, W. A. ...... 
CONCERTO NO. 2 IN D 
MAJOR [K.Y. 314) 
Grade 5 Mozart, W. A. 1.50 


TWO FLUTES WITHOUT ACC. 
FIFTEEN TWO-PART INVENTIONS 
Grade 5 Bach, J. S. 
(1685-1750) 
THREE DUETS (Op. 80) 
Grade 4 Kuhlau, Fr. ......... 
THREE DUOS BRILLANTS (Op. ai) 
Grade 5 Kuhlau, Fr........ 

THREE DUOS BRILLANTS (Op. 102} 
Grade 5 Kuhlau, Fr. ... 1.00 
THREE GRAND DUETS (Op. a 

Grade 5 Kuhlau, Fr. ......... 
SIX DUETS Op. 75 
(K.V. 156) (Nos. 1-3 ane 
Grade 4 Mozart, W. A. pee 
THREE FLUTES WITH SCORES 
SIXTH TRIO (Op. 59) 
Grade 4 Kummer, G. . 1.75 
TRIO BRILLANT (Op. 58) 
Grade 4 Kummer, G. .. 


Copies of any of the above publications will 
be sent to qualified teachers on 30-day 


SONATA IN G MINOR—No. 14 


approval. 
Note: When requesting your free copy of 


Catalog No. 5, please write to Department MJ. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co 


DAY IS COMING 
(Continued from page 11) 
ceived good notices, you can use 
them as reference for more im- 
portant parts, And there is al- 
ways the traditional show-business 
“break” possible. Some critic hear- 
ing you even in these small parts 
may single you out for praise, or 
some impresario in the audience 
may be impressed by suitability for 

future productions of his own. 


DON’T BE INSULAR 


There’s more to being a singing 
star than just singing, so don’t feel 
that you’ve done all that’s required 
of you by being diligent in your 
voice study. Try to get some dra- 
matic experience in a little theatre 
if there’s one in your community, or 
in amateur theatricals if nothing else 
offers, or even at a dramatic school 
of good standing if your budget 
allows. 

This is important, not only in op- 
era, which is an acting as well as a 
singing area of performance, but in 
concert appearances as well. Most 
of the concert repertoire is still in 
foreign languages, not understood 
by much of the audience, and will 
gain a great deal if you are able to 
project it emotionally because of 
your dramatic approach to it. Your 
audience is much more likely to be 
moved by the song and your sing- 
ing under these circumstances and 
your rapport with it will be more 
intimate and complete. These are 
the elements which make a concert 
personality beloved by audiences 
everywhere. 


TAKE WHAT YOU CAN GET 


Don’t have a snob attitude toward 
either yourself or music. No one 
ever was harmed. by singing in the 
chorus. The voice is a physical 
thing and has to be used, so when 
a chance comes along, take it. This 
applies to operettas, for which there 
are fortunately an increasing num- 
ber of stages and a rapidly growing 
audience during the summer sea- 
son. 


CHURCH SINGING 

A choir job is admirable experi- 
ence, for it is almost the only way 
in which one learns oratorio, and 
experience in singing oratorios is 
one of the few ways in which young 
singers may find soloist engagements 


with symphony orchestras. 


WATCH AS WELL AS LISTEN 
TO ESTABLISHED STARS 


Attendance at concerts or opera, 
whether in large communities or 
small ones, usually means the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the top stars 
in the music world. Again, it doesn’t 
pay to be insular by merely listen- 
ing to them, since their voice is your 
special interest. Watch their act- 
ing in opera, or their behavior in 
concert—how they project a song, 
how their charm or flair reaches the 
audience, the manner in which they 
carry themselves, their stance, their 
clothes, their grooming. ‘These are 
valuable clues to you in developing 
your own stage technique. 

There is of course much more to 
be learned by the singer who is just 
approaching the performance stage 
of her career, but the five points 
discussed are basic and will furnish 
the proper craftsman-like attitude 
so that, as you feel your way in the 
art world of which you intend to 
become a part, you will discover 
many other points of view that will 
help you capitalize on opportunities 
and develop as an artist. In short, to 
paraphrase the title of an old hymn, 
“Work, for the day is coming’”—the 
inevitable day when that work will 
pay dividends and you will find your 
foot firmly planted on the ladder of 
success, with all the future glorious- 
ly open before you. AAA 





“We're In 
The Money” 


OLD MusIC never fades—it just keeps 
on earning money. In a recent ac- 
counting, “Oh, You Beautiful Doll” 
brought in $1,681.24 in royalties for 
the heirs of the composer, A. Sey- 
mour Brown. A hit of the World 
War I era, “If You Talk in Your 
Sleep, Don’t Mention My Name,” 
earned $1.10, a recent royalty report 
showed. Other hits of decades ago 
and their earnings in the same ac- 
counting are “Moving Day in Jun- 
gle Town’”—6 cents, and “I'll Do It 
All Over Again,” which earned—2 
cents. 
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ya you are a serious musicologist seeking an ob- 

scure musical date or a once-in-a-while pianist intent on 
a game of musical charades, chances are you have consulted a 
book about music. Now nobody would argue for a minute that 
the printed word is any substitute for music itself, but those 
many thousands of books written about this least tangible of the 
arts have helped a lot of of people to enjoy and broaden their 
musical knowledge. 


Readers frequently complain, however, that they cannot find 
specific information about a special subject in which they are 
interested. Unless they live in a large metropolitan area, local 
libraries are of little assistance. Sometimes they write to 
schools, publishers, or individual muscians in search of infor- 
mation. MUSIC JOURNAL receives many such requests, and 
staff members gladly try either to answer the question posed or 


refer the writer to an authoritative source. 


Out of these reader queries evolved the following section on 
“Books About Music,” with its comprehensive listing of publi- 
cations printed within the past five years. We sincerely hope 
that the list of book titles and the special articles will be of value 
to all readers—teachers, students, performers, and those many 
people who by their own modest admission are “just interested 
in music.” 
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Our Growing Wealth in 
Books About Music 


Chances are that if a man of the Renaissance returned to earth today and landed in the 
United States one of the things that would impress him most would be our growing wealth 
in books. And if this man happened to be interested in music, his wonder would no doubt 
be even greater. Almost daily our position improves. More and more the products of serious 
musical schloars are being printed and made available; historical editions are appearing in 
increasing number; and translations of works from other languages are becoming more nu- 
merous. More and more creative musicians are writing about their art for other musicians, 
scholars, and the ever-increasing audience of serious “appreciators.” More and more edu- 
cators and creative writers are turning out carefully developed and imaginative music 
books for parents and children. 


The gain is not only quantitative. Contemporary products for the most part are more 
readable and more interestingly written. Scholarly writing while losing none of its 
rigor and criticalness tends to take the potential reading population more into account, and 
as a result the circle of audience for such books is ever widening. Technical books— 
books on harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, and so on—are also being written more from 
the standpoint of prospective consumers. Popularizations—books intended for general 
readers—are improving in content and communication. Oversimplification, unwarranted 
dramatization, sentimentalization, quasi analysis, and questionable motivational and recall 
devices are giving way to carefully drawn generalizations and simple, straightforward 
presentation of facts and interpretations. More and more research, detailed planning, and 
creative effort are going into the preparation of music textbooks for public schools, and 
increasingly specialists from various fields are working cooperatively in the development of 
these books. 


Our man of the Renaissance would undoubtedly be struck by the beauty and general at- 
tractiveness of present day music books. The pleasing jackets and book covers would prob- 
ably catch his eye first, but he would be no less impressed by what lies between the covers 
—page layout, composition, art work, and general design and format. 


The books listed in the bibliography of this section stand as irrefutable evidence of our 
growing wealth in books about music, and the articles by those scholars, musicians, and 
educators who have so generously contributed to the section provide eloquent testimony as 
to the quality of contemporary writing about music. 

Jack McLaurin Watson 
Guest EpiTor 
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Another Collection of American Folk Songs 


é¢ BEATRICE LANDECK 









The exciting sequel to a remarkable achievement in the field of 


\ children’s music: a new book of folk songs for enjoyment at home and in 
the classroom. In MORE SONGS TO GROW ON music is presented in such a 
f lively, stimulating and different way that children — and their parents 
\ and teachers, too — will be completely captivated. 
/ The book is handsomely designed and beautifully illustrated in five colors 
\ 


by David Stone Martin, the internationally known artist. 
The colorful piano settings by Florence White are simple enough for an 

$3 50 elementary student to read at sight, and there are three brand-new features: 

° Chords for Autoharp and Guitar, Score for Rhythm Instruments, 

and Descants for Recorders, Tone Bells or other melodic Instruments. 
MORE SONGS TO GROW ON, like its predecessor, will find its way 
into many, many thousands of schools, libraries and homes, it, too, 
is truly a collection a child can grow on. 








Vy 








This is a book for home or classroom use that will be a joy to children and 
adults alike. Every song in it has been chosen for its musical beauty and 
lasting interest. All are easy to learn and easy to teach. 
The challenging text serves as a guide in helping children to express 
music creatively. Some of the songs lend themselves to interpretation in 
rhythmic movement or dramatic play; others, in free or $2 95 
patterned dances; still others, in the playing of instruments. 7 

SONGS TO GROW ON is beautifully illustrated in five colors, 
with more than a hundred drawings by David Stone Martin, which make 
it an enchanting picture book as well. Florence White’s piano 
settings are inventive and gay, yet simple enough for anyone. 
Beatrice Landeck’s experience covers almost twenty-five years of 5 See 

teaching in elementary and nursery schools and in teacher training colleges. \ 
She is now on the faculty of The Mills College of Education in New York City. aN 
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ROVES GROVES ROVES :ROVES :ROVES (ROVE'S 
ONARY LLONARY ONARY LONARY THONARY PiONARY 
é i j ; ' i ; 
C AND iC ANI iC ANDI MUSICA iy SIC AND) 


SPECIAL 
OFFER... 


The Completely Revised, Entirely Reset, 
and Greatly Expanded Fifth Edition 

of the Most Complete Music Reference 
Work in the World “ 


In this new edition the famous Grove's 
Dictionary of Music ann Musicians has been 
expanded from SIX to NINE volumes, 
and contains nearly twice as much in- 
HicCt {LONA RY \ formation as any previous edition. 


ROVE Sa ROVE 


NAR WAR 





eared 

















of | NEW MATERIAL INCLUDES: 


M U S \ Ge AN N D / information on major living American 
Mi U S \ C | AN S | musicians; 


/ articles on the latest technical advances 
in film music, radio transmission (high-fidelity), 
ear-training and sound; 


V an appendix listing all composers from 
1400 to the present; 


/ information on their contemporaries in 
other arts; 


/ new section on liturgical music, drama, 
criticism, music teaching; 


. Pa / @ comprehensive volume on folk 
Fifth E-dition music of all the Western nations by 
BI oO M contributors from 38 countries 
. * ERIC \ a™ 
Edited by oe only standard, completely up-to- 
date music cyclopedia in the world 
* 9 volumes, over 8 million words, 8000 
pages ¢ Full color plates * Thousands 
of illustrations * Attractively boxed in 
permanent, hinged container—1914” x 
934 ” x 744". 
The first completely revised and ex- 
panded edition since 1878. 





COMING NOVEMBER 30 


Pre-publication Price, $115.00 
Price after January 1, $127.50 








Use the coupon at right Rush this coupon to your book or music dealer . 
to reserve your copy ra : i 
C) Please reserve my new fifth edition of the Grove’s Dictionary 
I of Music and Musicians at the special pre-publication price 
i of $115.00 (price after January 1, $127.50) 





() Check or money order enclosed 
C Please send me brochure giving full details 


| 
} 
' 
| 
ST. MARTIN’S PRESS seh. ar ae 34 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17 Address Lsdacillesecs, esiescla ee Pe . 

l 

| 


Publishers in the U. S. of all books of which City oars vwerseenee MOME....... State 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London have the world rights. This offer is good only until midnight Dec. 31, 1954 
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Vee Musical 
pematear. Shodld 
Read +4 Book 


TS proposition in the title is 
not quite so facetious as it may 
first appear. There is an influential 
school of thought that declares that 
“music is music’; that it should be 
permitted to speak for itself, and 
need not seek the aid of literary 
analysis to amplify its message. Anec- 
dotes from the lives of composers, 
program notes, and even some of 
the musicological disciplines are said 
to incur the grave danger of direct- 
ing attention “outside the picture” 
and diverting it to things that are 
trivial and irrelevant. But there are 
several reasons for summarily re- 
jecting the implications of such 
aesthetic isolationism. 

In the first place, the leading com- 
posers themselves did not trust their 
music to speak for itself. From 
Gluck, Rameau, and Rousseau down 
to Copland, Harris, and Schoenberg 


composers have defended their styles 


and launched their musical innova- 
tions with a literary accompaniment 
in order to render them comprehen- 
sible. The composer obviously ex- 
pected some of us to read and be- 
come scholars on the side. 

Second, in reacting to music, as 
either listener or performer, we de- 
velop such a diversity of taste and 
interpretation that we begin to com- 
pare compositions with one another 
in order to make the differences 
plausible to ourselves. We inevitably 
Start assigning psychological, social, 
and economic reasons for the 
observed diversities. In this man- 





John H. Mueller is author of The 
American Symphony Orchestra and a 


member of the faculty at Indiana Uni- 
versity, 
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ner systems of aesthetics are born in 
terms of which we listen or per- 
form. 

Third, there is such a thing as 
“directed listening” and guided in- 
terpretation. Not all music is in the 
dead symbols; much of it is in un- 
conscious tradition. Toscanini, Sto- 
kowski, and Miinch accompany the 
naked notes with an _ aesthetic 
philosophy which is very real, and is 
not eliminated by the naive asser- 
tion that “I have no_ aesthetic 
philosophy, I allow the composer to 
speak.” 

Finally, it is psychologically impos- 
sible to perform, interpret, or listen 
with an empty mind. No discipline 
—not even art—lives alone, nor can 
it be insulated from the impact of 
diverse neighboring activities that 
are nominally separated from it. In 
fact, they actually enliven our ap- 
preciation rather than detract from 
it. It is only a question of the con- 
tent of this supplementary erudition 
with which to maximize our musical 
enjoyment. 


Books Spare Time 


In this respect no person is self- 
sufficient. “Everyone benefits from 
the experiences of others more com- 
petent than himself. This is ef- 
ficiently done by “literary” contact. 
Books are the frozen wisdom of 
the age. By means of them one 
may span time and distance and 
be transformed from a_ provincial 
person into a cosmopolitan and cul- 
tured citizen. 

How can the amateur musician 
profit from this cultural legacy im- 
pounded in books? Let us first an- 





swer the question as to who the 
amateur is. 

He (or she) is of course some- 
where between the outright pro- 
fessional and the unpretentious lay 
listener. He differs from the mere 
listener in that he possesses some 
performing skills, and from the pro- 
fessional in that he cultivates music 
for the fascination of it rather than 
for economic gain. For this privi- 
lege he is often envied by the har- 
ried professional who becomes a 
slave to his instrument, has “no 
time for reading,” and may suffer 
from “professional fatigue” when he 
must put professional duty ahead of 
musical delight. This amateur plays 
in the community and institutional 
orchestras, presides at the organ in 
the church, and performs under 
many semi-public circumstances. As 
a child he afforded the professional 
music teacher his employment; as an 
adult, he has membership in im- 
portant study groups, and is among 
the most reliable patrons of musical 
affairs as ticket-buyer and commun- 
ity worker. Being without profes- 
sional responsibility he may culti- 
vate a little scholarship to enliven 
his musical perception. He has been 
called the indispensable “‘core”’ to 
our musical existence. 

If the amateurs constitute a re- 
liable and perceptive audience for 
musical performance, they are not 
always taken so seriously by the au- 
thors and reviewers of books. Works 
written for such readers often reap 
a poor review since such books bring 
nothing particularly new. This is, 
of course, a result of the fact that 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Music Textbooks Foreshadow 
Our Musical Future 


OU would not be a reader of 

this magazine if you did not be- 
lieve that music is a fine thing. For, 
indeed, this is a music journal. 

Perhaps you will go a step further 
and agree that music textbooks have 
an important part to play in the 
making of a musical people and a 
musical world. You know that a 
musical world is a congenial world 
for those of us who make our living 
or seek our deepest satisfactions in 
music. 

Music textbooks are known by 
various terms. Years ago they were 
commonly called “music readers.” 
Ostensibly and primarily they are 
song books used in the grade schools. 
In actuality they are more than this 
—they are complete courses of study 
by means of which the child is lit- 
erally “brought up” with music 
from his first day at school through 
his early teens. At least this is so 
in the normal, well-organized cur- 
riculum. 

But just how important are these 
music textbooks? 

Well, the following observations 
are those of a partisan—one who has 
personal reasons to be greatly im- 
pressed by the réle of the school song 
book in the life of our times. Thus 
you may discount certain claims and 
enthusiasms. Nevertheless, there are 
solid grounds for the conviction that 
no other factor can do so much for 
the musical future of the nation as 
the organized material which is 
placed in the hands of the children 
who attend our schools—public, 
private and parochial. Consider! 
Through at least eight years of an 


Nelson Jansky, member of the staff of 
a national book publishing house, is 


well known to music educators. 
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awakening and developing person- 
ality, the young citizen is encouraged 
to enjoy various musical experiences 
and learn basic musical skills which, 
for better or worse, furnish the 
foundation of his future musical 
awareness. It is difficult to imag- 
ine influences which could be more 
significant than these. 

How would one go about explain- 
ing what a series of music textbooks 
consists of and what are the reason- 
able hopes of those who make them? 

Assume that you represent a pub- 
lishing firm which produces these 
books. You will be amazed how dif- 
ficult it is to define what you and 
your company do for the good of the 
world. When you try, you soon will 
realize that outside of your own cir- 
cle not much is known about your 
special field. 


Special Field 


Perhaps you are traveling by train 
to one of the divisional meetings 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference. Or you may be sitting 
in a hotel lobby, “taking a load off 
your feet” after standing around 
talking with professional friends. 
Then, again, you may be listening to 
the now fabulous institution, the 
“lobby sing’—a convention custom 
observed by school music teachers 
at the end of the day, when they 
gather informally in the lobby of 
the hotel to sing familiar and well- 
loved songs just for the pleasure of 
singing. Never do busmen enjoy 
a busman’s holiday as do music ed- 
ucators! 

It is interesting to watch the “out- 
siders’”—the traveling salesmen, the 
vacationers, the hotel help—as they 


are unexpectedly engulfed by these 
full-throated festivities. At first they 
are a little stunned, not knowing 
what it is all about. Then they be- 
gin to grin and eventually start 
sounding their own vocal chords. 
“Golly!” they say as the music keeps 
coming. ‘They are singing in har- 
mony, too. Great stuff! There 
should be more opportunities to do 
things like this.” 

Whether sitting in the hotel lobby 
or riding on the train to the con- 
vention, you strike up a conversation 
with your seat neighbor, who hap- 
pens to be a stranger. He is a busi- 
nessman, a doctor, or an electronic 
technician—anyway, a taxpayer. In 
the easy way of travelers, you start 
to talk about your respective call- 
ings. 

“T am from Pennsylvania,” the tax- 
payer answers in reply to a ques- 
tion more implied than asked. 
‘What line did you say you are in?” 

“Music publishing,” you answer. 
“That is, song books for schools.” 

“Oh!” Then a long silence. 

Of course it develops that every- 
body is interested in music, especi- 
ally your temporary companion, who 
seems to be recalling what he wishes 
he had done in music in his young- 
er days. His six weeks taking piano 
lessons, later abandoned. His learn- 
ing to find “Do,” reciting the key 
signatures, and singing in a chorus at 
graduation time. Trying out for the 
college glee club, but later giving it 
up. Maybe an early desire to play 
the cornet, never realized. 

Perhaps your companion will ask 
some more questions about school 
song books. 

“What do kids sing in school to- 
day—popular songs?” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Composer Seeks a Style 


NE problem that seems, not un- 

naturally, to concern every 
young composer is that of express- 
ing his musical ideas in a purely in- 
dividual fashion. He is not content 
with couching them in a language 
lucid and concise, with searching for 
the most credible means of fulfilling 
their implications, with striving to 
attain a measure of that inevitabil- 
ity without which no valid work of 
art can exist. He feels, instead, that 
each new composition must reveal 
its composer in the way that the 
Eroica says Beethoven, Tristan says 
Wagner, L’Histoire du soldat says 
Stravinsky. 

It is understandable that the 
young composer may be impatient. 
When he looks back over the course 
of musical history he sees that the 
mature works of the most significant 
composers without exception estab- 
lish their creators as individuals 
largely through the manner of their. 
expression. But what the embryo 
composer overlooks is that all these 
composers of the past were once 
youngsters, most of whom wrote in 
the styles of their predecessors and 
only gradually developed a personal 
language through their continued 
search for the most appropriate way 
of saying what they had to say. 

The logical sequence is for the 
musical idea—the first creative step 
—to suggest the language. To search 
for a style first, and then devise 
things to say in it, appears to be 
a retrograde form of logic. It must 

Halsey Stevens is a_ distinguished 
American composer and author of the 


recent book, The life and music of Bela 
Bartok. 
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be admitted that a superficial study 
of the music of this century may 
lead to the impression that it has 
no roots. It is easy to decide that 
since Webern, Hindemuth, Milhaud, 
Haba, and John Cage pursue utter- 
ly dissimilar paths, there is no com- 
mon ground in this music. But if 
the work of these composers and 
their contemporaries is examined in 
its chronological sequence, it may 
be seen that each of them is an out- 
growth of what we call the “main- 
stream” of music, and that in the 
perspective of time most of them 
may appear to be rather closely re- 
lated. 

Debussy set the whole thing off 
with a reaction against nineteenth- 
century Romanticism and a natural 
and environmental affinity for the 
Impressionist painters and the Sym- 
bolist poets. In an attempt to trans- 





fer to sound the esthetic aims of 
these workers in the other arts, he 
arrived at a suggestive, highly per- 
fumed style which expanded tradi- 
tional harmonic procedures almost 
to the breaking point. In the proc- 
ess he discovered that tonality thus 
weakened no longer justified the 
closed forms contingent upon tradi- 
tional tonal relationships, and _ his 
forms became loosely organized and 
frequently dependent for their logic 
upon pictorial or literary  ele- 
ments. His explorations recogniz- 
ably touched most of the vounger 
composers of the first quarter of the 
century, especially Stravinsky (who 
combined Impressionism with a re- 
deeming strain of Russian nation- 
alism in his early works), Bartok 
(who amalgamated with it elements 
of Hungarian and other peasant mu- 
sic), and Manuel de Falla (whose 
music was strongly colored by the 
cante jondo of Andalucia). 

The Romantic tradition itself was 
continued in the early music of 
Schoenberg, whose language stemmed 
from the hyperchromaticism of Wag- 
ner, though he himself maintained 
that he had been most strongly in- 
fluenced by Brahms, Beethoven, and 
Mozart. Like Debussy, Schoenberg 
found that formal problems arose 
whenever tonality was weakened 
(though the perpetual modulation 
in Verklarte Nacht is procedurally 
remote from the unprepared, unre- 
solved dissonance in Debussy). Even- 
tually he sought a solution in the 
organizational force of a twelve-tone 
“row,” out of which were to be 
derived all the melodic and_har- 
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CONTINUED GROWTH 
of 
A SINGING SCHOOL 











The wide acceptance of A Singing School, 
Birchard basic series, continues to grow. The year 
1953 exceeded 1952 in the number of books dis- 
tributed to the nation’s schools. And the trend 
continues... The year 1954, now beyond the 
half-way mark, is well ahead of 1953. 


at 






THE REASONS FOR THIS | Grow 1 


Lasting qualities of music and text 
Appeal to modern young people 


Planned correlations with the world in which we live 


Provision for musical activities — things to do — 
which encourage active participation and speed the 
learning process. 





SONGS TO PLAY by Charlotte DuBois 


Material to help the classroom teacher 
' . ; . improve her working knowledge of the 
help in music reading readiness piano keyboard. The musical examples have 
Autoharp accompaniments for Sing Out! been taken from the first three books of 
(book seven) A Singing School. 
An RCA Victor record album for every book 
in the series 


A complete manual for every book 
Piano accompaniment books 
“The Music Road’? pamphlet for special 





A Singing School is indeed pre-eminent as today’s classroom-tested 
basic music series... Eight books in the graded series... Two x 
combination books . . . Send for copies on approval. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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CAREERS 


ORTUNATELY for all con- 

cerned, the haphazard phase of 
preparation for music careers in 
America is about at an end. This 
is another way of saying that the mu- 
sic profession is becoming stabilized 
and that it is possible at the present 
time for a young high school stu- 
dent, or anyone else for that matter, 
to evaluate the profession of music 
and to have a clear idea not only 
of the probable opportunities for em- 
ployment, but also of possible earn- 
ings, the knowledges and skills re- 
quired, and the personal qualifica- 
tions needed for probable success in 
a music career. 

Also, insofar as the basic training 
is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether or not a young professional 
wishes to end up in serious music 
(that is to say as a member of a 
symphony orchestra, a college teach- 
er of music, or a band director) or 
to enter the field of popular music 
(as singer, pianist, arranger, or con- 
ductor). The premium is still high 
upon talent and well-rounded train- 
ing in both the technical and the 
theoretical aspects of music. 

In addition to careers directly in 
music there are such related fields 
as music librarianship, music criti- 
cism, and certain phases of the mu- 
sic industry itself. Radio and tele- 
Vision are also important fields for 
the would-be musician to consider. 

Now as to the qualifications and 
careers themselves. There is no pro- 
fession, except perhaps medicine, in 

Dr. Kendall is Director of the School 
of Music, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
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which basic physical and mental 
health are more important. The 
practice of teaching, creating, or per- 
forming music must necessarily in- 
volve the whole body and mind of 
the individual. Therefore a sane 
and well-adjusted attitude toward 
the profession of music itself and its 
relation to the musician’s family, his 
home and his friends, is something 
which everyone entering the field 
must understand. Parallel with this, 
of course, is an innate and genuine 
musical talent. Not everyone has 
such a talent and there can be great 
enthusiasms in music without any 
capacity to reach professionally qual- 
ified levels. A person without such 
talents would do well to remain an 
enthusiastic amateur, leaving his 


more talented friends to become pro- 
fessionals. 
Teaching careers in music beckon 





MUSIC 


to young musicians. There will con- 
tinue to be a great demand in most 
states for teachers in public schools, 
parochial schools and, as the great 
wave of postwar students reaches the 
upper levels, for college and uni- 
versity teachers. There is a myth 
abroad that anyone who is quali- 
fied to teach can teach anything, 
given a little time and study. If this 
be true in any phase of the teaching 
profession, I would submit that it 
is probably least true in the field of 
music, because a teacher without 
some performing skill on an instru- 
ment or in voice is at an unbeliev- 
able disadvantage as a teacher of 
music. 

Many teachers find it desirable 
and useful to combine teaching with 
some concert giving. This is often 
satisfying, since concert careers as 
full-time music occupations are al- 
most dead. Only a very few have any 
chance of big careers in the concert 
fie'd. However, the ability and ca- 
pacity to give fine performances is a 
wonderful adjunct to the career of 
teacher, composer, or conductor. The 
average earnings for teachers of mu- 
sic in public school systems or in 
institutions of higher learning will 
range between $3,000 and $7,000 for 
a ten-month year. Those who teach 
voice or instruments privately may 
make considerably more, though the 
amount of income is subject to ap- 
proximately the same kind of fluc- 
tuation as that of a salesman on com- 
mission—there may be very good 
years and very poor ones. 

With nearly thirty major sym- 
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3 amen concept of style furnishes 


an exceedingly valuable focus 
for integration and organization of 
music education. It is, of course, 
elusive, and any attempt at a for- 
mal definition would be unprofit- 
able. But its general meaning is 
reasonably clear, and about this 
there would probably not be much 
disagreement. 

By the style of a piece of music 
we mean those characteristics on 
which its unique expressiveness de- 
pends. So understood, the concept 
of style is very inclusive—much 
more so than is commonly realized. 
One contrasts, for instance, the 
dense contrapuntal texture of Bach 
with the lean, sparse counterpoint 
so often found in Handel; the type 
of writing that appears in J] Trov- 
atore on the one hand, and in 
Tristan on the other; the music of 
the Baroque and Romantic periods; 
These are familiar in- 
stances of differences that are called 
stylistic. 

But the concept of style carries 
far beyond such application. Every 
authentic piece of music, even the 
simplest and most naive, has a style 
of its own. This is true of the Negro 
spiritual, the sea chantey, the North 
European folk song. Every such 


and so on. 


James L. Mursell, a distingitushed edu- 
cator and author of a number of books 
on music, ts chairman of the Music De- 
partment at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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The Concept of 


STYLE IN 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


piece of music somehow sounds like 
what it is, and it does so because 
it has definite stylistic characteristics. 
It has been said that no composer 
can write eight measures without 
signing his name; that is, without 
writing in his own distinctive and 
peculiar way. The same is true of 
all human beings who have ever 
created authentic music, even though 
they may never have given a thought 
to the technical aspects of what they 
were doing, but have merely under- 
taken naturally, simply, and directly, 
to say something in the medium of 
tone and rhythm. 


Not an Abstract 


The reason why all authentic 
music possesses definite stylistic 
characteristics which are, indeed, of 
its very essence is that all authentic 
music is expressive. Music is pre- 
cisely not an abstract, formal geom- 
etry of tone and rhythm. It 
is essentially an expressive utter- 
ance. Music which is devoid of ex- 
pressive content and meaning is not 
authentic music at all. It is pseudo- 
music. Harmony exercises where the 
only problem is to comply with cer- 
tain rules, manufactured — school 
songs where the only purpose is to 
provide drill on this or that nota- 
tional item, are examples of pseudo- 
music, non-authentic music, They 
are devoid of style in the sense in 
which the word is used here, because 


they are devoid of expressive con- 
tent and meaning. For style neces- 
sarily involves expressiveness, and 
expressiveness essentially involves 
style. The two concepts, as we shall 
presently see, are not synonymous. 
But one cannot have either without 
the other. 

This way of thinking has rich im- 
plications for music education. Let 
us consider a few of these implica- 
tions. 

1. The staple content of music ed- 
ucation at all levels and in all its 
branches must consist of authentic 
music, expressive music, music pos- 
sessing a characteristic style. 

We wish to introduce young chil- 
dren to the art of music. How can 
this best be done? Certainly by 
bringing them music with a genuine 
appeal and significance of its own, 
for the appeal of music itself has an 
educative influence far greater and 
more vital than can be attained by 
any pedagogical method. We wish 
to help specialized music students 
to make progress as singers, pian- 
ists, violinists, and so forth. Once 
again this will be accomplished best 
by helping them to learn and grow 
through the study of music that has 
a power and a life of its own, We 
propose to set up the study of what 
is most unfortunately called “music 
theory.” Here, experience has abun- 
dantly proved that an arid approach 
by way of textbooks and formal drill 


(Continued on page 53) 
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FORM in which biographers of 

musicians often cast books, 
monographs, and articles is The Life 
and Works of X. The first section 
customarily gives the details of X’s 
life; the second section describes and 
analyzes his compositions. In such 
writings, the approach used in ana- 
lyzing the compositions themselves, 
when carried out in a scholarly and 
systematic way, is currently known 
as style analysis (or style criticism, 
or historical style criticism). 

Thus, style analysis is a means 
of investigating and describing the 
essential nature of musical composi- 
tions themselves, as opposed to re- 
search having to do with accessory, 
background facts. The origin of this 
kind of study may be traced to two 
books which appeared simultane- 
ously about forty years ago. One, 
Style in Musical Art,’ is a collec- 
tion of essays reflecting a strongly 
personal viewpoint, and taking .a 
somewhat narrow conception of the 
term style. The other, Der Stil in 
der Musik, contains not only a 
broader view of style but also a 
more systematic approach, and _ is 
one of the principal bases of mod- 
ern style study.? 

The function of 


*C. H. H. Parry, Style in Musical Art 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1911). 

*Guido Adler, Der Stil in der Musik 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf und Haertel), 1911. For 
references to Adler’s later study of style 
analysis, and a summary of the principles 
of his method, see his “Style Criticism,” The 
Musical Quarterly, XX (April, 1934), 172- 


the style his- 
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torian is to identify and character- 
ize musical styles in a wide variety 
of manifestations, among them the 
styles of individual composers,’ of 
schools, of races, of countries, and 
of periods. The analysis itself op- 
erates on two main levels, the ob- 
jective or technical level, and the 
subjective or imaginative level. In 
one, traits of a purely musical na- 
ture are analyzed, such as chromatic 
harmony, dotted rhythms, and imi- 
tative polyphony. In the other, 
characteristics of a more intangible, 
often psychological, nature are ap- 
prehended — refinement, grandeur, 
and tranquility. 

An example of stylistic descrip- 
tion based upon precise and techni- 
cal observations is Bukofzer’s analy- 
sis of Torelli’s baroque concertos. 
Speaking at one point of the “typical 
mannerisms” of these concertos, 
Bukofzer writes of 


extremely prolonged upbeat patterns, 
impetuously driving rhythms, triadic 
themes that clearly set the key, and 
three chordal “hammer-strokes” on the 
tonic or I-V-I which drastically signal 

the beginning of the ritornello.* 


In contrast to such technical char- 
acterization—indeed, at the opposite 
pole from it, one may think—is the 
other kind of stylistic description. 
When Lang calls Mozart’s Entfueh- 
rung “light, sunny, pleasing, senti- 
mental, fantastic, and filled with 
wondrous music,” he is speaking in 
imaginative terms to explain to us 
the spirit of the late eighteenth-cen- 


* Manfred Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque 
Era (New York: W. W. Norton, 1947), p. 
228. 

















Both men are talk- 


tury Singspiel.* 
ing about musical style, but Lang’s 
general and imaginative manner di- 
verges sharply from the specific, 
technical sense of Bukofzer’s state- 


ment. 

Both kinds of description are im- 
portant in historical research, and 
each tends to supplement the other 
in analyses of musical style. The 
interdependence of the two ap- 
proaches was recognized by Adler 
when, after describing them as, re- 
spectively, analysis of form and 
analysis of content, he urged their 
“reciprocation and correlation’ in 
order to arrive at “authentic style 
criticisms of a higher order.”* This 
merging of the technical with the 
imaginative is difficult to achieve, 
yet not to realize it may mean an 
unbalanced portrayal. Too much 
emphasis upon the purely technical 
is likely to result in an account 
which, however accurate, lacks rela- 
tionship to human beings and the 
totality of life. Such writing be- 
comes too coldly scientific aptly to 
describe one of the fine arts. On 
the other hand, too much empha- 
sis upon the purely imaginative may 
well result in passages which have 
little interest for the musician, or 
even the intelligent amateur, because 
of their aspect of dilettantism. 

As indicated at the outset, style 
descriptions are usually associated 
in current writing with other facts 


(Continued on page 52) 


*Paul Henry Lang Music in Western 
Civilization (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1941), p. 667. 


°“Style-Criticism,” The Musical Quarterly, 
XX (April, 1934), 173. 
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Among our many new publications are: 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS, with Records; 
MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD, with Records; 
The NEW MUSIC HORIZONS program, with Records, 


etc. 
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America’s Music 


Inferiority 


Complex 


WILFRED C. BAIN 


ECENTLY there has been a 

season. of professional mourn- 
ing over America’s assessed unfavor- 
able position in the cultural affairs 
of the western world. New citizens 
and visitors from other lands are 
quick to make inevitable compari- 
sons between musical experiences 
here and the usual opportunity 
elsewhere. It is maintained that in 
the history of the world, America is 
a relatively new country, and while 
it has vigor and vitality it does not 
have the wisdom or culture of older 
nations. 

The professional mourners are 
quick to discover what appears to be 
a cultural lag in music—the obvious 
lack in America of opera houses 
and companies producing opera. It 
is pointed out that in Italy before 
World War II there were 100 opera 
houses serving the musical needs of 
45 million people. 60 million Ger- 
mans could attend operatic perform- 
ances at 85 opera houses during an 
eight month’s season. The operatic 
picture in France was similar to that 
in Italy and Germany. 

Here in America, there are two 
major opera companies. 160 mil- 
lion people in this country have 
only the relatively short operatic 


Dean Bain, a well-known music edu- 
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season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and the New York City 
Center Opera Company to satisfy 
the needs of the general opera lov- 
ing public on the East coast of the 
United States. Other cities in Amer- 
ica have short opera seasons. They 
include Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

If this unhappy comparison were 
a key to the musical culture here in 
America, all music lovers should of 
necessity join the ranks of the 
mourners. However, there are many 
things in the arts of which Ameri- 
cans can be proud. Americans are 
not unsympathetic to the arts. Their 
contribution to literature, painting, 
music, architecture, theatre, and the 
dance can refute charges of disin- 
terest and neglect. In the music 
field alone, Americans can be just- 
ly proud of the report of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League. 
This league reports that there are 
now 938 professional and amateur 
orchestras in America. One of the 
best known of these is the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which is 
heard over radio by from 10 to 15 
million people per week. Opera 
News in 1953 made a survey of 
groups organized for the purpose of 
presenting operas. There were list- 
ed 385 such groups in 47 states. Of 
this number there are 80 organized 
amateur and professional opera com- 





panies presenting full-scale perform- 
ances yearly. The opera workshops 
in colleges and universities are mak- 
ing an enviable record in the pro- 
duction of opera and the education 
of young personnel. 

In 1953 Albert Luken reported 
to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic that of the 202 colleges and uni- 
versities holding institutional mem- 
bership in the Association, 102 had 
opera workshops. Within this group, 
205 performances of complete operas 
were given, of which 150 perform- 
ances were of contemporary works. 

It is a known and accepted fact 
that the paid admissions to serious 
music performances exceeded the 
gate receipts of professional base- 
ball—and that by some 5 million dol- 
lars. 

The music industry reports that 
24% of the recording sales of 1953 
were of classical music and that of 
the 10 best record sellers, two sym- 
phonies were listed. 

Recently a high educational of- 
ficial from a_ western European 
country visiting one of the Ameri- 
can mid-western universities, com- 
mented on a collegiate operatic per- 
formance he witnessed here. His 
comment was that there should be 
no cultural inferiority complex on 
the part of Americans. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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BOOKS that add import 


CARL SANDBURG’S NEW AMERICAN SONGBAG 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the 
tale-telling, folk-singing, guitar-playing Pulitzer 
Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG .. . Over- 
flows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, 
oddities and typical Sandburgian comment 

included are songs of “These Times,” ‘Period 
Pieces,” words and melodies of the “Southern 
Mountains,” forgotten songs “In the Time of 
Lincoln,” comedy tunes, “Dramas and Portraits,” 
and many other intriguing categories . . . Cloth- 
bound library edition, illustrated. ......... $2.50) 


PAUL HINDEMITH’S TRADITIONAL HARMONY (Book II) 


A concentrated course in traditional harmony .. . 
provides instruction and exercise material for the 
advanced student seeking higher technical achieve- 
ment . . . contains pieces of every type and scope 
with exercises ranging from piano solo to string 
orchestra, and from solo voice to mixed chorus . . 

a valuable guide to the composer and to the mu- 
sician . . . a most practical text. ........... $2.50 
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TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES Mozart to Prokofief! 


Text by OLIN DOWNES—New Piano Arrangement: 
by LEONARD MARKER 


Marriage of Figaro—Tales of Hoffmann—Aida—Carmen 
—Tosca—La Boheme—Wozzeck—The Mastersingers oi 
Nurenberg—Rosenkavalier—The Love of Three Oranges 

. A NEW CONCEPTION OF OPERA ... . intimat 
historical sketches; entertaining and refreshing descrir 
tions of story and music; 207 musical passages newl) 
arranged for voice and piano; featuring the “Musi 
Locator” for LP recordings, a handy device to selec: 
recorded passages; also an LP RECORD APPENDIX, 
listing the outstanding records of the operas .. . 585 page: 
(9x12), beautifully illustrated and clothbound. ..... $10 


Folk 
Dance 
Music 
of the 


Slavic 
Nations 


FOLK DANCE MUSIC OF THE SLAVIC NATIONS 
by H. A. Schimmerling 


The first textbook to present a complete survey of the folk 
dance music of the Slavic peoples . . . traces the histori- 
cal, geographical, cultural and philological background of 
each Slavic group ... presents actual musical illustrations 
of authentic folk material, their origin and their influence 
on the world’s great composers . . . contains 226 musical 
examples, an extensive bibliography, pronunciation guide, 
and an index to composers, authors and dancers .. . 
inboOe: 65.00 Sasa os ASS LE ae RG heres $5.00 
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A GARLAND OF MOUNTAIN SONG 


Songs from the repertoire of the famous ballad- 
singing family, the Ritchies of Viper, Kentucky .. . 
Beautifully illustrated in color with foreword by 
Alan Lomax . . . 24 songs arranged as the Ritchies 
sing them, with nostalgic notes by Jean Ritchie 
describing each song . . . piano accompaniment by 
Hally Wood Gordon .. . Clothbound. ..... «$3.50 


music library 


SONGS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


From the archives, a rare collection of AUTHEN- 
TIC FACSIMILES of the songs that stirred the 
South . . . with historical text and illustrations . . . 
38 reproductions, exactly as published during the 
Confederacy and just as singable and playable as 
they were in those heroic days . . . Edited by Rich- 
ard Barksdale Harwell Deluxe clothbound 
Pe SIE es wawcaanteeu-s ae.eesies $3.95 


Recorded BRIDGES, MOODS, INTERLUDES 


A new kind of reference work—an index of out- 
standing recorded symphonic works, classified and 
cross-indexed by moods and categories . . . nearly 
500 different moods and categories, alphabetically 
arranged, with a listing under each mood or cate- 
gory of the symphonic works containing that partic- 
ular musical segment . . . exact timing is provided 
... PART TWO contains an alphabetical listing, 
by composer, of more than 150 symphonies, each 
with a complete analysis as to classified moods, time 
segments and record numbers . . . the first authori- 
tative source-book of its kind . . . clothbound. $8.00 
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An Approach to 


the Teaching of 


Theory and Composition 


HOWARD A. MURPHY 


TYLE is one of the most elusive 
elements in any of the arts. It 
is relatively easy to recognize but ex- 
exceedingly difficult to isolate or to 
define. Style is determined largely 
by three factors: time, place, and au- 
thor. Roughly, it may be defined 
as the unique and personal manner 
in which the composer uses the mu- 
sical materials of his time according 
to his ability, taste, and nationality. 
However, the interaction of these 
elements of style is so complex that 
their sum is never equal to the 
whole. Ultimately, the basis for 
stylistic judgment is enlightened 
taste and hence, while its compo- 
nents are relatively objective, judg- 
ment about it is largely subjective. 
Differences in style are due to ad- 
justment to different media, goals, 
and conditions. The style is good 
when the composer’s means are per- 
fectly adjusted to his ends; other- 
wise the style is bad. On this point 
Parry says concisely, “The perfect 
style is that which is perfectly adapt- 
ed to all the conditions of present- 
ment.” 


II 


Theory may be defined as a de- 
scription of what materials the com- 
poser uses. This description of ma- 
terials may be approached in two 
ways—from either a theoretical or a 
practical standpoint. The first ap- 
proach is traditional, rigid, and 
often non-functional. The second is 
new, flexible, and practical. It is 
based on the belief that music 
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theory tells how music has been 
written in the past and that its aim 
is to present the common harmonic 
practice of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The recent Juil- 
liard Report exemplifies this philos- 
ophy, as do the courses in the East- 
man School of Music, in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
in many other institutions. In fact 
this 7s the new trend in the teach- 
ing of theory whose creed is that the 
best teacher of musical structures is 
music itself. 


III 


When “theoretic” instruction is 
based upon practice rather than 
upon theory, an understanding of 
style becomes essential because this 
new musical approach is essentially 
stylistic. Thus musical taste is de- 
veloped through a recognition and 
an understanding of style, and this 
stylistic sensitivity is equally im- 
portant to both the student and the 
composer. Dickinson goes even fur- 
ther when he says, “The inculcation 
of a profound consciousness of style 
is the final objective of higher mu- 
sical education embracing all 
others.” 

Such an approach is equally valid 
in the teaching of composition, if 
indeed it can be taught. <A _ well- 
known composer said recently, “No, 
I do not believe in the teaching of 
composition any more. He who is 
destined to be a composer will be 
in spite of what he is taught. Of 
course every musician must study 
elementary theory, but composition 
is different. You cannot learn to 
be creative.” (Note use of the word 


“theory” again.) This viewpoint is 
at variance with the one which holds 
that, irrespective of creative ability 
or impulse, composition should be 
taught to all students for the pleas- 
ure which is inherent in the art 
through self-expression. The state- 
ments and practices of many com- 
posers, including Schoenberg, Kren- 
ek, and Hindemith, amply support 
this view. 

Such quibbling about the “teach- 
ing” of creativity is a tempest in a 
teapot. Surely it is obvious that only 
compositional crafts not creativity 
can be taught, and that the best 
way to teach these crafts is through 
a deep knowledge of the common 
practice of composers. So we are 
back to our original notion of the 
primacy of musical literature as a 
basis of instruction for either 
“theory” or composition. 


IV 


The practical application of this 
notion depends upon two premises: 
first, that it is possible to derive func- 
tional (not theoretic) principles 
from music, and second that to de- 
rive and apply these principles im- 
plies an understanding of style. Let 
us consider each premise in turn. 

Is it possible to derive principles 
from practice? Do not composers 
traditionally break rules? The com- 
poser’s practice often does contra- 
dict specific “rules,” but not func- 
tional principles, because these prin- 
ciples are based upon the practice 
of his immediate predecessors from 
whom he himself learned his craft. 
Naturally exceptions occur, but 
throughout music literature run con- 
sistent threads of practice which may 
serve as the basis of instruction. 
Bach does not contradict Handel’s 
practice, and Chopin and Wagner, 
though different in style, are remark- 
ably similar in technical details. 

Regarding the second premise: 
these functional principles which 
give clues to the composer’s use of 
musical materials are, in fact, noth- 
ing more than organized stylistic 
practices. Hence, an understanding 
of style is essential for an applica- 
tion of these functional principles 
derived from music literature. Thus, 
in class, technical procedures are 
validated or criticized in relation to 
the style of the period involved. For 
example, parallel 5ths are “right” 


(Continued on page 46) 
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TEACHING THEORY 
(Continued from page 44) 


or “wrong” not because of their 
sound but because of their period. 
In the contemporary idiom they are 
very fashionable, but in that of the 
nineteenth century they were very 
unfashionable—that is ‘“‘unstylish.” 
The chromaticism of Tristan is 
“wrong” in the chorales, but “right” 
in the “Prize Song’ from Die 
Meistersinger. In other words, noth- 
ing is right or wrong per se. Con- 


versely, no passage can be right 
“theoretically” and wrong musically. 
What sounds right is right, but al- 
ways in reference to style. 

In considering the practical rela- 
tionship of style to the teaching of 
composition, the importance of a 
broad general background should be 
stressed. In this respect, the relation 
of technique to expression differs 
little whether the creator performs 
with pen, hand, or voice. No artist 
is independent of technique, and 
technique can best be acquired 
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through enlightened instruction. If 
there are exceptions, they only prove 
the rule. Bartdk is often cited as a 
case in point, but what of Mozart’s 
thorough musical education? 

The concept of a style as a tool 
of learning has wide implications for 
the whole field of ‘theoretic’ and 
compositional teaching. It includes 
the characteristic musical expression 
of both the period and the media. 
The student is led to discover not 
only how music was written in a cer- 
tain era by various composers but 
also how these composers wrote for 
different media. Guidance of such 
study requires careful planning. The 
procedure might be roughly sum- 
marized as exploration, generaliza- 
tion, and application. Educationally 
this approach is sound because its 
motivation is excellent, its goals are 
desirable and the means of achiev- 
ing them are practical. 

Thus, the whole argument for a 
stylistic approach to the teaching of 
“theory” and composition rests upon 
belief in the educative power of 
real music and the essential role of 
understanding its structure. In fact. 
a stylistic approach to teaching is 
implicit when music literature is 
used as the basis of instruction. This 
approach is valid for both students 
and composers because. broadly 
speaking, all students may become 
composers and all composers cer- 
tainly should be students. The be- 
lief is growing that their two sim- 
ilar needs, taste and technic, can best 
be met by a meaningful study—not 
of the abstract theories but of the 
concrete realities of music as grasped 
through an understanding of style. 
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MUSIC CAREERS 


(Continued from page 37) 


phony orchestras and approximately 
one thousand community symphony 
orchestras in existence in America, 
the outlook for instrumentalists, par- 
ticularly orchestra musicians, is 
somewhat more encouraging than it 
was five or ten years ago. Only the 
major symphonies, however, come 
near to providing full-time employ- 
ment, and anyone participating in a 
community symphony must neces- 
sarily have some additional means of 
augmenting his income. The num- 
ber of concerts offered each year by 
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the community orchestras usually 
provide a maximum of a quarter to 
a third of a full-time income. In 
production areas such as New York 
and Los Angeles there are frequently 
lucrative assignments in sound pic- 
tures, radio, and television; however, 
the relationship between the use of 
live musicians and canned and im- 
ported sound tracks and tapes leaves 
this phase of the profession in a 
very unstable condition at present. 
Dance bands and night club engage- 
ments are frequently lucrative, but 
here again the lack of continued em- 
ployment must be understood by 
anyone who wishes to enter this 
phase of the music profession. 
Singers are finding consistent op- 
portunities for employment not only 
as soloists in the church choir, but 
in opera and concert choruses. In- 
strumentalists and vocalists may earn 
anywhere from $50 to $300 per week, 
though here again the irregular em- 
ployment may not always result in 
multiplying this weekly figure by 
fifty-two for an annual salary. 


More Stable Field 


The field of composition is some- 
what more stabilized than it was 
twenty years ago. It is still true, 
however, that very few composers 
can make a full living from compos- 
ing. This is altogether true in the 
field of serious music, in which per- 
formance fees and commissions may 
turn out to be a pleasant supple- 
ment to a regular living wage, but 
do not comprise one in themselves. 
More and more composers are asso- 
ciating themselves with colleges 
and universities as composers-in-res- 
idence, from which vantage point 
they can continue their creative ac- 
tivity while teaching and training 
other young composers. 

Commercial music is absorbing a 
great many arrangers, orchestrators, 
and copyists. Much of this work is 
routine and a great deal of it does 
not call upon the full capacities and 
imagination of the musician as a 
musician. Such restrictions are not 
always a disadvantage, for compos- 
ers through the ages have had re- 
strictions of one sort or another 
imposed upon them. However, it 
can certainly be argued that the com- 
poser of a film score or the arranger 
of a radio show orchestration does 
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not have unlimited freedom for his 
creative talents. 

The glamor of a conducting career 
entices many young musicians. Su- 
perficially this would seem to be the 
easiest phase of music; actually it is 
one of the most difficult, requiring 
not only superlative musicianship, a 
wide knowledge of repertoire, a 
variety of performance skills, and the 
ability to interpret the composer’s 
intentions, but a dynamic stage per- 
sonality, the ability to work with 
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committees, boards and community 
groups as well as the willingness and 
desire to become a leader of musi- 
cal enterprises in the community. 
For those who make the grade, the 
income is high, but compared to the 
leeway of the concert artist, the room 
at the top is very small, at least 
for a symphony conductor. With the 
development of opera workshops, 
the field for conductors may expand. 

Three other careers require spe- 
cific training in music—those of 
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music critic, music librarian, and 
music therapist. 

More and more, newspapers and 
periodicals are finding it necessary 
to employ music reviewers, not only 
to report on current concert activi- 
ties, but to provide a rational judg- 
ment for their readers on such mat- 
ters as music books, new recordings, 
and new compositions. Except in a 
few metropolitan areas, this phase 
of music will provide only part-time 
employment and a very limited 
source of income but, like other 
phases of music, it can be a useful 


and sometimes exciting supplement 
to regular employment as a teacher 
or an instrumentalist. A music 
librarian should have a considerable 
knowledge of music and should at 
the same time be a trained librarian. 
Up to the present, opportunities for 
music librarians seem to be open 
only in the larger colleges and uni- 
versities, in the larger public li- 
braries and with the major sym- 
phony orchestras. As more and more 
libraries find it necessary to have 
specialists in several fields, music 
will certainly be one of these and 
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there ought to be increased oppor- 
tunities. Income for music li- 
brarians is now approximately $3,000 
to $5,000 per year, although some of 
the major public libraries provide 
regular posts at higher salaries. Mu- 
sic therapists are now finding some 
opportunities for employment in 
clinics for the handicapped, in reg- 
ular community or veteran’s hos- 
pitals, and in some cases even in 
corrective institutions. 

After a period of considerable in- 
stability and experimentation, the 
basic therapeutic uses of music are 
being clarified through cooperation 
with interested medical personnel. 
Specialized training for music thera- 
pists is offered at some colleges and 
universities and requires not only 
competent musicianship and _prac- 
tical facility at the piano, but con- 
siderable knowledge of physiology 
and psychology. A great deal of 
experimentation must still be done 
before the career of the music thera- 
pist can be considered stabilized. 


Related Careers 


Among related careers which lean 
heavily upon knowledge and com- 
petence in music are those in radio 
and television, where script writing, 
editing, directing, producing, an- 
nouncing, and managing utilize such 
knowledge at every turn. The music 
industry can also utilize the serv- 
ices of trained musicians, not only 
in publishing and editing, but in 
the manufacturing of musical in- 
struments and records, in managing 
and booking artists, in producing 
musical shows, and in selling music, 
instruments and records. There is 
even a career for those who have 
gained specialized skill in tuning 
and repairing instruments on a con- 
tractual or year-around guarantee 
basis. The tuner-technician can look 
forward to steady employment pro- 
viding he has the ability to deliver 
satisfactory service. 

Now a word regarding educational 
preparation for careers in music. 
Graduation from high school is a 
minimum essential. Beyond this 
a college course—either a general 
liberal arts course with music study 
outside the institution or a_profes- 
sional course in music—is highly de- 
sirable. Those who are advised that 
they have the capacities for a concert 
career will probably want to con- 
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centrate on this for a period of years 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
Singers and instrumentalists who 
seem to have the innate capacities 
and talents to reach the very top 
as perferming artists must sacrifice 
everything else. Except for this 
kind of performance career, how- 
ever, the need for a broad general 
education is very real. For those 
who are planning a_ peripheral 
career in music, such as in music 
industry, a general liberal arts de- 
gree, usually a Bachelor of Arts, 
with a major in music would be the 
minimum college training required. 


For professional careers in music, | 


the Bachelor of Music degree for 
those who have time and ability to 
proceed to the graduate level, is 
highly desirable. About two-thirds 
of the average Bachelor of Music 


curriculum is devoted to music, the | 


balance to English, literature, lan- 
guages, science, and so forth. A per- 
son so trained is in a better position 
to take his place in the world of 


cultivated human beings than one | 
who has merely had private instruc- | 


tion in music and nothing else. 
In summary, it would seem that 


the profession of music is gradually | 


becoming a stabilized one in which 
those with appropriate qualifications 
may hope, following a period of 
training and apprenticeship, to have 


substantial careers with adequate in- | 
come and with every reasonable | 
chance of maintaining this income | 


over the productive period of the 
individual’s life. Anyone anticipat- 
ing music as a profession should sat- 
isfy himself as early as possible in 
life that he has the necessary quali- 
fications and then should pursue the 
requisite training with vigor. As in 
any other field, inadequate training 


or mediocrity of talent dooms the | 


individual to probable 
whereas a substantial talent, well- 
trained, should guarantee a lifetime 


of interesting professional activity | 


and growth as well as result in those 


failure; | 


satisfactions which should go with | 


the pursuit of 


career. 


any professional 
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COMPOSER 


(Continued from page 35) 


monic elements of a work. Though 
he adhered in later years to the struc- 
tural 


procedures of the classical | 


period, as did Alban Berg, other | 
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disciples have developed the less tra- 
ditional elements of the twelve-tone 
technique — Webern, for example, 
with his “tone-color melody,” and 
Pierre Boulez, with his abandonment 
of recognizable rhythmic repetition. 

Hindemith represents a strongly 
traditional strain. His musical an- 
cestry is traceable to Brahms and 
Reger, those bastions of Classico- 
Romanticism; and his music, firm- 
ly anchored in tonality, is almost 
baroque in its use of the contra- 
puntal forms. Milhaud, in the su- 
perposition of melodies or harmonies 


in several different keys at once, en- 
counters one of two situations: 
either a single tonality is predom- 
inant in a passage, clouded by the 
others, or no tonality is perceptible 
at all. Hindemith denies that either 
polytonality or atonality can exist; 
nevertheless his own music occasion- 


ally contains passages essentially 
polytonal.* 
Further indication of the inter- 


1For example, the last few bars of the 
second movement of the Mathis der Maler 
symphony. 
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relationship of apparently incompat- 
ible esthetics is to be found in the 
most recent scores of Stravinsky: the 
Shakespeare songs, the Septet, and 
the “dirge-canons and song,” In 
Memoriam Dylan Thomas, reveal a 
late-blooming interest in twelve- 
tone procedures, and the last two 
make use of serial elements. Since 
Stravinsky not long ago was held to 
represent the antithesis of the 
twelve-tone school, the incorpora- 
tion of these elements into his mu- 
sic must confound the adherents of 
the separatist view. 

In the light of all this, it is fair 
to assume that musical composition 
is necessarily eclectic—upon a some- 
what higher plane, one hopes, than 
that of mere borrowing, but eclectic 
nevertheless. The course of musi- 
cal history makes clear the unde- 
sirability, if not the impossibility, of 
devising an entirely new mode of 
expression. In another context? I 
have made the point that 


In every age there have been great 
innovators; but every period of 
musical history has been crowned with 
the work of composers who brought the 
practices of their own time into a 
homogeneous and consistent flowering 
—the highest musical synthesis of the 
era. 

The searchers after novelty have, al- 
most without exception, had a mo- 
ment of notoriety and then disap- 


* Halsey Stevens, The Life and Music of 
Bela Barték (New York. Oxford University 
Press, 1953). p. 307. 


peared into primordial ooze. There 
is no reason to suspect that their 
successors, similarly motivated, will 
fare otherwise. 

The young composer, therefore, 
would be well-advised to develop his 
abilities along traditional lines, ac- 
quiring facility in expressing him- 
self in all the styles of the past and 
the present, and relying upon his 
native gift ultimately to select from 
all these the elements that can be 
turned to the effective expression of 
his own musical ideas. It is not given 
to every composer to say things in 
a profoundly original way. The great 





body of musical literature—as dis- 
tinguished from the handful of in- 
disputable masterpieces—is made up 
of works many of which might have 
been written by other than their 
actual composers. There is no dis- 
grace in being a Saint-Saéns or a 
Rachmaninov rather than a Ravel 
or a Stravinsky. The sooner the 
young composer recognizes that no 
one but the most partisan will re- 
proach him for employing a musi- 
cal language more or less familiar, 
the sooner he will free himself from 
the necessity of the constant search 
for the unpredictable. And with 
that freedom he can devote his ener- 
gies to the composition of each new 
work unhampered by preconceived 
notions of the how, and concen- 
trate on the what of his music. A 
style, if it is granted to him, will be 
the fruit of a gradual evolution, not 
an arbitrary decision. 444 


MUSIC COMPLEX 
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Some European countries subsi- 
dize on a national basis the opera, 
the symphony, the art gallery, and 
the theatre, but this type of subsidy 
has not been the pattern in Amer- 
ica. However, Americans do not 
neglect the support of the arts and 
financial support in European coun- 
tries does not compare in dollars 
and cents with the vast amount of 
money spent by the American peo- 
ple on music of all kinds in com- 
parable categories. 


Much Money Spent 


Americans easily forget that there 
are 27,000 public school music teach- 
ers in America; that there are some 
6,000 college and university teach- 
ers of music, many supported by 
public tax funds. The salaries of 
this group, to say nothing of the 
cost of equipment and_ buildings 
necessary for carrying on music 
teaching, is a whopping figure. In 
200 odd schools of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 
there were over 5,000 graduated in 
1953 with music degrees, ranging 
from the Bachelor’s through the 
Doctor’s degree. A total of 1,600,- 
000 dollars was spent by the music 
departments and schools of the in- 
stitutions holding membership in 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music in 1953. This amount was 
for books, music, phonograph _ rec- 
ords, scores and instruments. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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TWO QUIZES 


Each instrument in a modern orchestra is the evolu- 
tion of an ancient instrument bearing a different 
name. Suppose some of the musicians were asked to 
play on the forerunner of his own instrument. Can 
you name the original instrument each musician would 
naturally play? 


1. Pianist a. psaltery 
2. Tambourine player b. shawm 
3. Violinist c. bandore 
4. Banjo player d. sackbut 
5. Organist e. timbrel 
6. Guitar player f. lute 

7. Clarinet player g. rebec 
8. Zither player h. cithera 
9. Harpist i. virginal 
10. Trombonist j. syrinx 


A number of songs based upon works of famous 
composers have attained popularity. What composer 
and what composition is connected with the following 
songs? 


Lover Come Back to Me 

. I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 

The Loveliest Night of the Year 

-. Moon Love 

. Moonlight Madonna 

. Star-Spangled Banner 

. Till the End of Time 

. Tonight We Love 

. That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn 
Tune 

10. My Country ’Tis of Thee 


(Solution on page 84) 
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An exciting and 
stimulating study of 
our musical heritage 


AMERICA’S 
MUSIC 


From the Pilgrims 
to the Present 


by Gilbert Chase 








Introduction by Douglas Moore. In three 
parts (Preparation, Expansion, and Fulfill- 
ment) and in thirty-one chapters, kere is the 
whole, diversified panorama of American 
music—from Puritan psalms, Indian tribal 
rhythms and Negro spirituals to rag-time, the 
biues, jazz and Broadway musicals. Mr. Chase 
examines and evaluates the forces and influ- 
ences that have made our music, discusses im- 
portant American experiments in the sym- 
phonic and operatic mediums, and offers his 
own critical analysis in a book of unusual im- 
portance to all music lovers, laymen and 
scholars alike. Jllustrated with musical ex- 
amples, $7.50 


A dramatic biography 
of the greatest of all 


violin virtuosos 


PAGANINI 


by Renée 
de Saussine 


Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Foreword by 
Jacques Thibaud. Using the records of Pa- 
ganini’s contemporaries as well as the violin- 
ist’s own correspondence, Renée de Saussine 
creates an unforgettable picture of the vir- 
tuoso’s infernal inspiration, his incredible 
talent and impact upon the whole art of violin 





playing. He communicates the strangeness of 
| the man who was the object of scandal and 
reverence, a friend of the greatest men of his 
day, but haunted all his life by enemies. Here 
| is indeed a remarkable biography—and a bril- 
liant re-creation of the world through which 
Paganini stormed. [Illustrated with 8 pages of 
| photographs. $4.50 


At all bookstores 
McGRAW HILL BOOK CO., Inc. * N.Y. 36 








Author of The Music of Spain | 
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MUSIC HISTORY 
(Continued from page 39) 


relevant to the music. These gen- 
erally have to do with its historical 
background, and as such often con- 
sist of biographical and bibliograph- 
ical information, a sketching of the 
social and cultural milieu out of 
which the music emerged, and the 
writer’s interpretation of the more 
important aspects of the entire pic- 
ture. But together with the fac- 
tors of style analysis and historical 
background is a third which, al- 
though not occupying as much space 
as the others, is nevertheless im- 
portant: critical evaluation of the 
music under discussion. At times 
this evaluation is overt, as when 
a writer singles out a work for praise 
or blame; at others it is merely im- 
plied, coming to light only in his 
having selected certain works for 
discussion and ignored companion 
pieces. 
Frequently Combined 


In books of the Life and Works 
type, the combination of style analy- 
sis with background material is 
rather mechanically organized—so 
many chapters of background, so 
many chapters of analysis. But even 
here the various kinds of writing 
may often be found in a closer in- 
termingling, as in this passage from 
Geiringer’s book on Haydn: 

One of the greatest numbers in the 
score of The Creation is this very first 
one .. . describing the Chaos. Zelter, 
the friend of Goethe, called it “the 
crown on a god’s head.” The romantic 
notes in these dark harmonies full of 
chromatic passing tones and suspensions 
is unmistakable . . .6 


Here we are being given three kinds 
of information: first, a critical ap- 
praisal (the high rank due _ the 
“Representation of Chaos”); second, 
a historical fact (Zelter’s remark); 
and third, a stylistic description (the 
recognition and characterization of 
the piece’s “dark harmonies’); all 
within the space of a few sentences. 

Other illustrations of this closer 
intermingling may be found in most 
recent historical books by recognized 
writers. ~Reese’s discussion of the 
madrigals of Monteverdi in his new 


x Karl Geiringer, Joseph Haydn: A Creative 
Life in Music (New York: W.W. Norton, 
1946), p. 311. 
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book, Music in the Renaissance, 
shows a possible article-length bal- 
ance.” After giving a one-page 
biography of Monteverdi he reviews, 
in the four pages following, the 
changes of style from Monteverdi's 
Book I, in 1587, to Book VI, in 
1614, indicating the high quality 
of the madrigals in Book VI, and 
points out in footnotes the sources 
of further biographical information 
and the location of modern reprints. 

The problems facing the historian 
of musical styles are so complex that 
one may be grateful at their being 
periodically and successfully solved. 
The method of style analysis per- 
fected by Parry, Adler, and _ in- 
numerable later men during the 
present century is an especial cause 
for gratification. To approach music 
history through a consideration of 
style, emphasizing the nature of the 
music itself rather than facts acces- 
sory to the music, is to bring such 
study within the true metier of the 
musician. 


7™ Gustav Reese, Music in the Renaissance 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1954), pp. 437- 


42 and pp. 400 f. 
AAA 





MUSIC COMPLEX 
(Continued from page 50) 


While there are essentially only 
two major opera companies in Amer- 
ica, there are many cities in this 
country which offer a nightly per- 
formance during a ten-week summer 
season of Broadway musical plays 
and light operas. St. Louis and 
Dallas are excellent examples of this 
type of musical activity. 

Perhaps the best example of gov- 
ernmental or state support for the 
musical art equivalent to that which 
is carried on in western European 
countries is to be found in the 
support given to the music depart- 
ments and schools of the public tax- 
supported colleges and universities 
throughout America. There is an 
amazing number by comparison with 
those of European countries. A not- 
able example of this type of support 
is to be seen at Indiana University. 
Here can be seen and heard, under 
conditions equal to _ professional 
standards, full-scale (orchestra, 
chorus, scenery, ballet) opera pro- 


ductions. The Music School stu- 
dents of the University perform Par- 
sifal, Boris Godounov, The Magic 
Flute, La Bohéme, The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, The Tales of 
Hoffman, Gianni Schicchi, and such 
premieres as Lucas Foss’s The Jump- 
ing Frog, Bernard Roger’s The Veil, 
Walter Kaufmann’s A Parfait for 
Irene, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, and Benja- 
min Britten’s Billy Budd. 

In the 1953-54 season, as many as 
32 performances of eight different 
works were produced, including a 
full performance telecast of The 
Magic Flute and Gianni Schicchi, 
and an hour’s excerpt from Parsifal. 

At Indiana University is to be 
found an opera theatre seating 
1100 used exclusively for the op- 
eratic training function. The opera 
staff, in addition to the usual voice 
faculty members, includes three 
conductor-coaches, two stage direc- 
tors, a technical director and an ad- 
vanced student technical staff. The 
main auditorium seating 3750, the 
envy of any major city in the world, 
is used for the great annual produc- 
tion of Parsifal and this last spring 
for Boris Godounov. Cecil Smith, 
former editor of Musical America, 
had this to say about the April 
1950 performance of Parsifal; “To 
an observer from a distance, the stag- 
ing of Parsifal on a midwestern 
campus, with a student cast and or- 
chestra, might seem—as it did to me 
before I saw it—a foolhardy under- 
taking. While Wagner's religious 
festival drama challenges the re- 
sources of a large professional or- 
ganization, and is seldom adequate- 
ly given even at the Metropolitan, 
the Indiana University perform- 
ance version was deeply affecting, 
and in many ways evoked more of 
the spirit and meaning of the work 
than the performance I attended 
five days later at the Metropolitan 
Opera House.” 

A prominent musicologist, a na- 
tive of Germany for most of his life, 
saw and heard his first Parsifal not 
in Germany, but here in America in 
Bloomington, Indiana. Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music has a full- 
time musical staff of 65 and a stu- 
dent body of 535. During the year 
1953-54 a total of 245 concerts im- 
portant enough to have printed pro- 
grams were sponsored by the School 
of Music. And there are several 
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similar educational situations in 
America. 

In a land where concert and op- 
eratic music must compete with the 
deeply entrenched movie, the uni- 
versal radio, and now television— 
where the average home has a piano, 
a radio, a TV and a record player, 
the musical art of the world is not 
being by-passed. 

The young musical giant America 
has awakened. AAA 


THE AMATEUR 
(Continued from page 33) 


most writers and reviewers are pro- 
fessionals, and to them books for 
the amateur often seem condescend- 
ing. These professionals evidently 
do not appreciate the amateur core 
in our musical life. The amateur 
seems to be an almost forgotten man. 
Even the lay listener and reader 
come off better. For them we frank- 
ly write the “music for the mil- 
lions.”” Amateurs can be counted 
only in the thousands. 

What type of books should inter- 
est the amateur? Since he is not 
altogether in, but merely tantaliz- 
ingly close to, a professional state, 
he should be interested in being 
guided behind the scenes to see how 
the professional half lives. Such a 
‘book as Cecil Smith’s Worlds of Mu- 
sic is only one of the many books 
which uncover the inner workings 
and worries of the artist—who per- 
forms in such an apparently un- 
harassed manner on the stage—as 
well as of the manager and the com- 
poser. They arouse an understand- 
ing of administrative problems. 

There are also those books which 
yield a perspective on the history of 
music: the trends in musical com- 
position and the lives of composers 
which contribute to the understand- 
ing of music itself. This approach 
is personalized and embellished by 
the autobiographical memoir and by 
the biography of composer, virtuoso, 
and conductor. 

Music reviews and criticisms of 
other times and places have been 
compiled. Many amateurs are not 
aware of the fascination which in- 
heres in such antiquarian volumes. 
For example, a perusal of the as- 
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sembled programs of the London 
Philharmonic, founded in 1813, al- 
lows us to reconstruct in our imag- 
ination the aesthetic taste of the 
audience at the time when Beetho- 
ven was emerging as a_ rival 
of Mozart and was displacing him 
in the repertoire. The collected 
programs of the American orches- 
tras are also available. Such ma- 
terials are often incorporated in 
contemporary publications. 


Much of the professional schol- 
arship is oriented around Europe, 
which is only natural since our mu- 
sical life and tastes had their defi- 
nite origins abroad. Like the best 
wines, china, and other commercial 
goods, American musical goods were 
an importation. However, there is 
now developing in America a some- 
what autonomous musical industry. 
Many amateur musical organizations 
are cultivating a special interest in 
American composers and _institu- 
tions. For those who are interested 
in Americana, there are several lo- 
cal as well as national histories of 
the American symphony orchestras. 
Since the symphony orchestra has 
been the musical institution of the 
highest prestige and widest preva- 
lence, the vicissitudes of its life cy- 
cles reflect the very course of musi- 
cal life in America. 


But the dedicated amateur will 
wish to penetrate musical life from 
still another dimension: that of hu- 
man nature. Although most psy- 
chologies of the arts are prepared 
for academic consumption, some of 
them are readily assimilable by the 
nonacademic but enthusiastic ama- 
teur. When Rameau analyzed mel- 
ody and harmony in the eighteenth 
century, and Helmholtz reduced mu- 
sical sounds to vibrations in the nine- 
teenth, they were both attacked for 
their scientific “dissection” of the 
Queen of the Arts. They themselves 
did not realize how essential their 
researches were to become for the 
very foundations of our musical 
aesthetics of the twentieth century. 

Music does not like to live alone. 
Musical taste is not a private, sub- 
jective, isolated experience. it is 
embedded in our total existence. If 
the amateur musician still does not 
realize that, he has not read a book. 
But the amateur who does contem- 
plate his music from such vantage 
points, not only amplifies his delight 
but also plays an intelligent role in 


the larger musical family of which 
he is such a vital part. aa 





EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 38) 


materials gets nowhere. What we call 
the study of theory should by all 
means be the direct study of actual 
music, a study designed to reveal the 
factors on which the living expres- 
siveness of music depends. 

Certainly one would not wish to 
say that drill—indeed even formal 
drill—has no place in a complete 
scheme of music education. Any 
learner can often benefit from tak- 
ing a problem out of its setting and 
studying it in the abstract, and any 
serious learner will often wish to do 
this very thing. But though drill can 
be and often is a valuable aid to 
progress, it is certainly not the main- 
spring of progress. And drill prob- 
lems isolated from the vital experi- 
ence of actual musical utterance are 
simply so much pedagogical dead 
wood. 

2. The focal point in music edu- 
cation, at all levels and in all of its 
branches, should be upon the expres- 
sive, that is, stylistic characteristics 
of the music being studied. 

What aim, what purpose, what 
essential problems should dominate 
a learner’s mind as he undertakes the 
study of a piece of music? This is 
a question supremely worth asking; 
but it is rarely asked by teachers, all 
the way from the kindergarten to 
the highest conservatory levels. Yet 
at all levels the answer is exactly 
the same. What every learner ought 
to be doing when he deals with a 
piece of music is to make that music 
sound as it should. His aim, in other 
words, should always be to produce 
a valid interpretation. The business 
of the teacher is precisely to guide 
and aid the learner in setting up, 
understanding, and realizing this 
purpose. Of course there will be a 
vast difference in sophistication, 
complexity, and maturity between 
a first-grade child enjoying a sim- 
ple ditty and a trained artist coach- 
ing to perform the Beethoven Opus 
106 at Carnegie Hall. But the fo- 
cus, the determining aim, should be 
precisely the same—to make the mu- 
sic beautiful, to liberate its expres- 
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sive meaning, to realize the inten- 
tions of its creator, to grasp and 
project the distinctive style that 
makes it what it is. 

3. So far the words “expressive- 
ness’ and “style” have been used as 
though they were interchangeable. 
But they do not mean exactly the 
same thing, or at any rate they sug- 
gest a difference in emphasis which 
is both significant and important. 

When we speak of the style of a 
piece of music we think, to be sure, 
of its internal or structural charac- 
teristics. But we also think of its 
external or human setting. Bach 
wrote as he did because of the sort 
of person he was, because of the 
sort of life he lived, because, among 
other things, much of his music was 
to be performed at the Thomas- 
kirche, with its marked peculiarities 
acoustical and otherwise. Handel’s 
music is the creation of the operatic 
composer, the man of the world, the 
large and brilliant success. So one 
might go on. But the point is that 
in speaking of the style of any music 
we think not only of its structural 
characteristics, but of those charac- 
teristics as flowing from and convey- 
ing the values of a particular back- 
ground and setting. 

Here is to be found one of the 
most valuable clues to the organiz- 
ing of music education. The art of 
music is not an isolated fabrication. 
It is not like Kipling’s cat that 
walked by himself. It is, and always 
has been, a means of expressing and 
conveying human values and human 
meanings. The study, the perform- 
ance, the enjoyment of music can 
never be all that it can be and should 
be unless to some extent it is a re- 
alized communion with the experi- 
ences out of which it arose. 

Today many music educators in 
our schools feel this very keenly. 
They ardently believe that the study 
and use of music should be rich with 
human and social meanings. But 
here arises a formidable problem. 
Should music study be merely enjoy- 
able? Should it involve nothing but 
a social good time, however valu- 
able? Should it, in effect, tend in 
the direction of nothing but play? 
What about musical values them- 
selves? What about technical com- 
petence? What about musicianship? 
Can one, with good _ conscience 
neglect all such matters? What an- 
swer, if any, can be found? 
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The answer is provided by the con- 
cept of style. To study music as 
though it were an isolated logic in 
its own right, with its own internal 
laws and demands, is certainly a 
falsification. But if we wish to make 
music express what its creator in- 
tended, if we wish to release and 
project what makes it significant, 
then we must pay attention to its 
structure, Even in the very simplest 
of music there are many items that 
belong in the category of musician- 
ship. Learners can attend to and 
get a grasp of these items for an im- 
mediate ad hoc expressive purpose; 
and in and through such ad hoc 
study of musical problems they can 
grow in musical competence. 

The alternative is not between 
purely social music on the one hand 
and purely technical study on the 
other. The true solution is the study 
of the so-called technical problems 
of music as expressive factors, which 
is just what they are. This, ulti- 
mately, is what emphasizing the con- 
cept of style comes to. For all au- 
thentic music has built-in structural 
characteristics which determine its 
human expressiveness, and which 
constitute its style. AAA 


A FEW YEARS AGO, Arturo Toscanini 
stood on the podium, facing one of 
our great orchestras in a rehearsal of 
Beethoven’s Ninth. They had played 
through the instrumental move- 
ments and were approaching the 
Chorale. The empty auditorium re- 
sounded to an _ overpoweringly 
masterful climax of soaring strings 
and mellow brasses. Suddenly, the 
maestro rapped his stand for an 
abrupt stop. The men waited ap- 
prehensively through seconds that 
seemed like an eternity, for the 
scathing denunciation that  ap- 
peared inevitable. And then... in 
a frenzied gesture of despair, the 
great Toscanini wrung his hands 
and shouted at them: “You are 
nothing! | am nothing!! Beethoven 
is everything!!!” 


EVER SINCE NERO hired an audience 
to applaud his singing there have 
been prompters hired to stir re- 
actions to performers. This practice 
reached a high degree of specializa- 
tion in the early 1880's during 
operatic performances in France. 
There was an official “laugher”.. . 
even a woman designated as a 
“weeper.” 
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BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


APPRECIATION 


Apair, YVONNE. Music Through the Percussion Band. Lyn- 
brook, N. Y.: Boosey and Hawkes, 1953. Teaching music 
and music appreciation through the percussion band. 


BaRLow, WAYNE. Foundations of Music. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. Lays foundation for active 
and purposeful listening, with attention given to the 
basic elements of music. 


BARTON, FRED. B. Music as a Hobby, Rev. Ed. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. How music can be a rewarding 
experience for anyone who sings, plays an instrument or 
hears a concert. Information on all kinds of music from 
Bach to be-bop. 


Brooks, DoNALD. New International Gallery of Conduc- 
- tors. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Essays on the leading 
contemporary conductors, biographical and anecdotal. 


Burrows, Dr. RAYMOND, AND REDMOND, BESSIE CARROLL, 
Concerto Themes. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1951. 
Musical themes of the greatest and most frequently per- 
formed concertos. 


Cotton, MARIAN, AND BRADBURN, ADELAIDE. Music Through- 
out the World. Boston, Mass.: C. C. Birchard, 1953. 
Textbook and reader on music appreciation and under- 
standing for High School students. 


‘DALE, KATHLEEN. Nineteenth-Century Piano Music. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Written primarily 
for pianists who make music for their own pleasure, and 
intended as a companion to the study of the best-known 
and most representative piano music of the period. 


DARRELL, Rosert D. Good Listening. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1953. How to enjoy the music you like—and find 
new music to enjoy—via recordings. 


Dart, THuRSTON. Interpretation of Music. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1954. Music appreciation—covers 
music of last 700 years. 


GELATT, ROLAND. Music Makers: Some Outstanding Musi- 
cal Performers of Our Time. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1953. Portraits and interpretations of some distinguished 
musical performers. i 


Hunt, ReGInALp. Musical Touchstone (A Course in Music 
Appreciation). Lynbrook, N. Y.: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1950. Textbooks for colleges and high school classes in 
music appreciation. 


Hurok, Sor. S$. Hurok Presents. New York: Hermitage 
House, 1954. Impresario Hurok’s impressions of famous 
dancers, ballet world, musicians and music connected with 
the dance world, especially. 


LEHMANN, Lotte. My Many Lives. Lynbrook, N. Y-.: 
Boosey and Hawkes, 1950. <A study of the many roles 
sung by Miss Lehmann. 


LEONHARD, CHARLES. Recreation Through Music. New 
York: A. S. Barnes, 1952. Addressed to musical laymen: 
individuals who wish to participate more actively in 
recreational music, students and teachers, and profes- 
sional recreation leaders. 


McKINNEY AND ANDERSON. Discovering Music, 2nd Edition. 
New York: American Book Co., 1952. For upper grades 
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and college level. Text on music appreciation for high 
school and college. 


MCKINNEY AND ANDERSON. Music in History, 3rd Edition. 
New York: American Book Co., 1954. Text for high 
schools and colleges. 


NosLeE, HELEN. Life With the Met. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1954. Informal backstage reminiscences by 
the secretary to the General Manager. 


ScuMiTz, E. Ropert. The Piano Works of Claude Debussy. 
New York: Little, Brown & Co., Duell, Sloane & Pearce, 
1950. Analysis and interpretations of his compositions. 


SILVEY, CLEE T. Music Orientation—Present to Past. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.: Theodore Presser Co., 1952. Guide to music 
appreciation. 


StMONT, Marc. Opera Souffle: Drawings in Bravura. New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1950. Humorous and satirical 
drawings of audience and performers. 


SmitH, Cecit. Worlds of Music. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

, —viglte F 
pincott, 1953. An experienced music critic analyzes the 
inner workings of the music world of America. 


STODDARD, Hore. From These Comes Music: Instruments 
of the Band and Orchestra. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1952. Juvenile, ages 12 and up. Informal dis- 
cussion of origin, history, and orchestral use of our musi- 
cal instruments, with entertaining “behind the scenes” 
notes about them and some of the players. 


Tosin, J. RayMonp. How to Understand Musical Form. 
Lynbrook, N. Y.: Boosey and Hawkes, 1950. Musical 
analysis for the lay reader and student. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ANTHONY, Gorpon. Beryl Grey. New York: The British 
Book Centre, 1952. A biography. 


Bacar, Rosert. Wagner and His Music Dramas. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. Biographical account 
through which surges his fierce urge to create. Account 
of his great operas, presentation and reception. 


BAKELESS, KATHERINE. In the Big Time. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1953. For ages 12-16. Career stories 
of American entertainers, including Patrice Munsel, Burl 
Ives, Yehudi Menuhin. 


BAKELESS, KATHERINE. Story Lives of American Composers 
(Rev. Ed., 1953). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 
19 American composers from Stephen Foster to Richard 
Rodgers, Charles Ives—new record and recording. lists. 
20 halftones. 


BARRAGAN, MAuDE. John Howard Payne, Skywalker. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Dietz Press, 1954. A biography of the com- 
poser of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


BARZUN, JACQUES. Berlioz and the Romantic Century. New 
York: Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Co., 
1950. A definitive biography of Berlioz and an analysis 
of all his major works. 


BaRzUN, JACQUES. New Letters of Berlioz: New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. A collection of 100 
Berlioz letters and some 50 fragments, two-thirds of them 
never before published, woven together by Professor 
Barzun into a continuous narrative that embraces Berlioz’ 
mature life. 
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BERGER, ARTHUR. Aaron Copland. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1953. A definitive biography. 


BIANCOLLI, Louis. The Flagstad Manuscript. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. Autobiography of the opera 
star as told to Louis Biancolli. 


BIANCOLLI, Louis (Editor). The Mozart Handbook. New 
York: World Publishing Co., 1954. Analysis of the life 
and work of Mozart. 


Bom, Eric (Editor). Master Musician Series. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1953. A collection of biographies 
of the great composers. 


Boucuer, Maurice. The Political Concepts of Richard 
Wagner. New York: M and H Publications, distributed 
by Exposition, 1954. On Wagner, the thinker. 


Brockway, WALLACE, AND WEINSTOCK, HERBERT. Men of 
Music. Revised. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1950. 
Lives of great composers. 


Burk, JoHN N. Letters of Richard Wagner, The Burrell 
Collection. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Letters to his 
first wife, professional colleagues, and business agents— 
comments on revolution, art, music and philosophy. 


CHRISTENSEN, INGA Hoecspro. Inga... Play. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1954. A distinctive autobiography of 
one of the foremost piano teachers of New York in the 
early years of the century. 


Cortor, ALFrep. In Search of Chopin. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1952. A penetrating portrait of Chopin by the 
French pianist. 


CusHinc, MAry WATKINS. A Rainbow Bridge. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. A memoir of the seven 
greatest years in the career of Olive Fremstad, the opera 
singer, by her secretary. 


Daty, Joun Jay. A Song in His Heart. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1951. Life of James Bland. 


Davipson, Giapys. Ballet Biographies. New York: The 
British Book Centre, 1953. 73 biographies of ballet per- 
sonalities. 


De Mite, Acnges. Dance to the Piper. New York: Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Co., 1952; Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1953. The autobiography of the famous 
choreographer. 


DENEKE, MARGARET. Ernest Walker, A Biography. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Includes a list of 
his works. 

Doin, Anton. Alicia Markova: Her Life and Art. New 
York: Hermitage House, 1953. Biography of Alicia Mar- 
kova by her famous partner, Anton Dolin; concerns 
world of music, dance and art. 


EmnsTeEIn, ALFRED. Schubert: A Musical Portrait. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. An evaluation of 
Schubert’s work against the musical background of his 
time and his relationship to his contemporaries. Includes 
an index of his works and a list of songs. 

ERSKINE, JOHN. My Life in Music. New York: Sloane and 
Morrow, 1950. Story of John Erskine’s work in field as 
teacher, student and director of Juilliard Graduate School. 
Autobiography. 

Ewen, Davin (Editor). The Book of Modern Composers. 
Rev. Ed. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1950. Biographical 
notes and criticism of contemporary composers. 


FELLOWES, EpMuND. Orlando Gibbons and His Family: 
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The Last of the Tudor School of Musicians. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Genealogical table and 
list of works. 


Foss, Hupert J. Ralph Vaughan Williams: A Study. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. An authoritative 
biography which includes an essay by Vaughan Williams 
on his early life and a complete bibliography of his works. 


FREEMAN, WARREN, AND WHITTAKER, RUTH. Great Com- 
posers. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1952. Brief, in- 
formal biographies of 18 composers. 


GARDEN, Mary, AND BIANCOLLI, Louis. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1951. Frank autobiography of a glamorous 
opera star. 


Hussty, DyNELEY. Some Composers of Opera. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Essays included are a 
synthesis of biography and music analysis dealing with 
the following: Monteverdi, Gluck, Weber, Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, Gounod, Bizet, Moussorgsky, Puccini. 


Jacos, H. E. Joseph Haydn: His Art, Times and Glory. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950. Translated by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Biography of Joseph Haydn, illus- 
trated with samples of many musical scores. 


Kenyon, Max. Mozart in Salzburg. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1952. A study of those creative years in 
Moaart’s life. 


Kerr, Laura. Scarf Dance. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1953. Biography of Cecile Chaminade. 


KIRKPATRICK, RALPH. Domenico Scarlatti. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1953. A full-length biography 
of Scarlatti and an analysis of his harpsichord music. 


KnicHT, Marion. A Comet Among the Stars. New York: 
Pageant Press, 1954. A fictionalized biography of Otto 
von Scheda, a Viennese violinist of noble birth. 


KRENEK, Ernst. Johannes Ocheghem. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1953. Story of the little-known 15th century 
musician. 


LAWRENCE, MARjoriE. Interrupted Melody. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. The fascinating life. 
story of the famous singer—and her triumphant battle 
to resume her career after a crippling attack of polio. 
Autobiography. 

LEVARIE, SIEGMUND. Machaut. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1954. A study of the composer and his works. 


Locuner, Louis P. Fritz Kreisler. New York: Macmillan, 
1950. First biography of Kreisler by a close friend. 


MAREK, GEORGE. Puccini. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1951. A biography. Illustrated. 


MILHAuD, Darius. Notes Without Music. New York: Al- 
fred Knopf, 1953. The informal autobiography of one 
of today’s leading composers. 


GEIRINGER, Kart. The Bach Family. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. The first complete history of this 
amazing family, from the 16th-century miller, Veit Bach, 
to Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach. Equal stress is laid on 
personalities and on music. 


GEIRINGER, Kart. The Lost Portrait of J. S. Bach. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. The frontispiece is 
a 4-color reproduction, the first and only one made, of 
the so-called “lost portrait” of Bach. With it is a short 
essay by Dr. Geiringer. ; 

Give, ANDRE. Notes on Chopin. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. The monumental achievement of Chopin 
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is illuminated by the late giant of modern French letters. 
Illustrated musically. 


Grierson, Mary. Donald Francis Tovey. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952. A biography based on letters. 


HAMBURGER, MICHAEL (Editor). Beethoven: Letters, Jour- 
nals and Conversations. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1952. A portrait of the composer, presented in authentic 
documents. 


HarpinG, Bertita. Magic Fire. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1953. Scenes around Richard Wagner. 


HEADLAND, HELEN. Ole Bull. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana 
Book Concern, 1949. A biography of a famous Nor- 
wegian. 

Ho st, IMoceN. The Music of Gustav Holst. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. An interpretative biog- 
raphy. 

Horton, JoHN. Some 19th-Century Composers. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Essays on the lives of 
twelve composers: Mendelssohn, Rimsky-Korsakov, Faure, 
Smetana, Franck, Elgar, Liszt, Grieg, Debussy, Borodin, 
Saint-Saens, Mahler. 


Huco, Howarp. The Letters of Franz Liszt to Marie Zu 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Hitherto unpublished letters, with illu- 
minating commentary. 


Nasokov, Nicuotas. Old Friends and New Music. New 
York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1951. The autobiography 
of the famous Russian composer. 


NETTL, PAUL. Forgotten Musicians. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Fascinating stories of musicians 
long forgotten. 


ONNEN, FRANK. Stravinsky. New York: Macmillan, 1951. 
Objective presentation of a controversial figure, bio- 
graphical notes, appraisal of his contribution, and com- 
plete bibliography. 

PEYSER, HERBERT F. Johann Sebastian Bach and His Major 
Works. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. Concise 
history of Bach, thorough treatment of his major works 
in simple readable language. 


PEYSER, HERBERT F. Schubert and His Works. New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. A brief biographical sketch, 
including pertinent informative material on all his major 
works. 


PEYSER, HERBERT F. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1951. Biography of composer, 
early operas in Italy, marriage to Constance, friendship 
with Haydn, masterpiece—C minor Mass, etc. 


Purpy, CLAIRE LEE. Antonin Dvorak: Composer from Bo- 
hemia. New York: Julian Messner, 1950. Biography for 
teen-agers of Antonin Dvorak from his peasant boyhood 
in Bohemia to his place of great renown as one of the 
world’s most gifted composers. 


Repuicu, H. F. Claudio Monteverdi: Life and Works. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Translated by 
Kathleen Dale. ‘The English edition has several new 
chapters. 


Rincgom, Nits-Eric. Sibelius. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Biography of the famous 
20th-century Scandinavian composer. 


SANBORN, Pitts. Ludwig Van Beethoven. New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1951. Brief biographical sketch of 
Beethoven, rather concise, but enlightening description 
and evaluation of his major works. 
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SCHAUFFLER, R. H. Franz Schubert. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1949. A biography. 


SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD. Style and Idea. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. A summation of the composer’s 
thought, from 1912 to his death. 


Scuotes, Percy A. Sir John Hawkins—Musician, Magis- 
trate, and Friend of Johnson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 


ScHRADE, LEo. Monteverdi. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1950. A study of the composer’s life and work. 


SEROFF, Victor I. Rachmaninoff. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1950. A definitive biography. 


Simpson, Ropert. Carl Nielson—Symphonist. New York: 
Macmillan, 1953. Analysis of the major works, with 
special emphasis on the six symphonies—brief biography 
by Torben Meyer. 


SouREK, OTAKAR. Antonin Dvorak. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. A picture of the life and work 
of the composer. Illustrated. 


Stevens, HatsEy. The Life and Music of Bela Bartok. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. First full-scale 
biography of Bartok. First half is a biography; second 
half about his music itself, discussing each example. 
Chronological list of works. Discography. Bibliography. 


SzIGETI, JOSEPH. With Strings Attached. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1954. Autobiography of the famous violinist. 


TauBMAN, Howarp. The Maestro. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1951. An authoritative biography of Toscanini. 


TENSCHERT, ROLAND. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. New 
York: Macmillan, 1953. Biography; analysis of his work; 
index of work by type. 


Trapp, Maria Aucusta. The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1949. The story 
of a distinguished musical family from shortly after the 
first world war in Austria through their success as pro- 
fessional singers in America. 


TuRNER, W. J. Mozart, The Man and His Works. 
York: Doubleday, 1954. A definitive biography. 


Hugo Wolf. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
A comprehensive critical biography. 


War.ock, PETER. Frederick Delius (Revised Ed.). New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Reprinted with 
additions, annotations, and comments by Hubert Foss. 


WHEELER, Opat. Paganini, Master of Strings. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1950. Written for children as a biography; 
contains some of his simpler compositions. 


New 


WALKER, FRANK. 
1952. 


WHEELER, OPAL. The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky: Early 
Years. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1953. Biographical, 
written for children; musical arrangements included. 


WIERZYNSKI, Casimir. Life and Death of Frederic Chopin. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1949. New authoritative 
biography. Preface by Artur Rubenstein. Translated 
by Norbert Guterman. 


WooprFILL, WALTER L. Musicians in English Society: From 
Elizabeth to Charles I. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. A major contribution to an under- 
standing of the place of music in the Elizabethan age. 
(Princeton Studies in History, #9.) 


YBARRA, T. Y. Caruso, the Man of Naples and the Voice 
of Gold. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. Bi- 
ography of Enrico Caruso; index of all first performances 
at the Metropolitan. 
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ZorF, Otto (Editor). Great Composers Through the Eyes 
of Their Contemporaries. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1950. 
First-hand contemporary accounts by critics of 24 great 
composers from Bach and Purcell to Strauss and Gersh- 
win. 


CRITICISM 


ABRAHAM, GERALD, AND OTHERS. Grieg, a Symposium. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 
The whole output of Grieg is here studied in detail. 
Special attention is given to his piano pieces and his 
songs. 

ABRAHAM, GERALD (Editor). Handel—A Symposium. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Individual essays 
written by outstanding British writers and critics. 

ABRAHAM, GERALD (Editor). Schumann—A Symposium. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Articles by 
Willi Reich, Kathleen Dale, Martin Cooper, A.E.F., 
Dickenson, Mosco Carner, Maurice Lindsay, Gerald Abra- 
ham, and John Horton. 


ABRAHAM, GERALD. This Modern Music. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1952. Brief, informal discussion of modern 
music. 

ARMITAGE, MERLE (Editor). New York: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1949. Selected essays on Stravinsky, with drawings 
by Picasso and others. 


BaRzZUN, JAcQuEs (Editor). Pleasures of Music. New York: 
Viking Press, 1951. A reader’s choice of great writing 
about music and musicians by various hands from Cellini 
to Bernard Shaw. 


BIANCOLLI, Louis. Masters of the Orchestra. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. 13 critical essays by Louis 
Biancolli, Herbert Peyser and others on great symphonic 
composers. 


BIiANCOLLI, Louis. Tschaikowsky and His Orchestral Music. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. Short sketch of 
Tschaikowsky’s life precedes section on orchestral music. 
Brings out the great pathos and struggles of his tormented 
life. ‘Treats marches, overtures (1812), ballet music, etc. 


BLUME, FRIEDRICH. Two Centuries of Bach: An Account 
of Changing Taste. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. A study of the posthumous fame and influence of 
one of the greatest creative personalities of any age or 
in any art. 

CopLanp, AARON. Music and Imagination. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. The Charles 
Eliot Norton lectures for 1951-1952. 


CuLsHAW, JOHN. Rachmaninov: The Man and His Music. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. The first 
book to undertake a critical study of all Rachmaninov’s 
works, including the “lost” First Symphony. 


Davison, ArcHiBALD T. Bach and Handel. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. Contrast of the 
two figures who represent the culmination of the Baroque 
in music. 


FARNSWORTH, PAUL RANDOLPH. Musical Taste: Its Meas- 
urement and Cultural Nature. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1950. Analysis of data on musical taste, 
collected over a period of years. 


FERGUSON, Donatp N. Masterworks of the Orchestral 
Repertoire: A Guide for Listeners. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Descriptions of the 
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principal orchestral works ot the ciassical composers and 
selected modern composers. 


Foss, Husert J. The Heritage of Music, Vol. 3. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Contents: Monte- 
verdi, Gibbons, Lully, Corelli and Vivaldi. Rossini, 
Smetana and Dvorak. Bizet, Grieg, Elgar, Puccini, 
Bartok. 


GILMAN, LAwrENCE. Orchestral Music—An Armchair Guide. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. The program 
notes written by the late Lawrence Gilman for the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of N. Y. and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestral Association from 1921 to the author’s 
death in 1939. 


GutueiL, M. D. (Editor). Music and Your Emotions. New 
York: Liveright, 1953. A scientific guide to music asso- 
ciated with desired emotional responses. 


Hit, Ratpw. The Symphony (Latest Ed.). Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1954. To guide the intelligent and 
serious listener towards a deeper understanding of the 
masterpieces of symphony which he is likely to hear fre- 
quently in the concert hall, on the air, or on the gramo- 
phone. 


HinpemiTH, Paut. Johann Sebastian Bach. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1952. Hindemith’s assess- 
ment of Bach’s heritage and obligation as a composer. 


Hotcman, JAN. The Legacy of Chopin. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. An original interpretation of 
Chopin’s thoughts on music and musicians. 


Howes, FRANK. The Music of R, Vaughan Williams. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. A criticism. 


Lerpowi1Tz, RENE. Schoenberg and His School. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Major works of Schoenberg 
and his disciples are discussed. Illustrated. 


Lioyp, L. S. Music and Sound (2nd Ed.). New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. In this book the approach 
to the scientific problem of sound is made from strictly 
musical presuppositions, and the purely mathematical 
explanation of why sounding bodies vibrate is confined 
to an appendix. 


Lowery, H. Background of Music. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1952. Introduction to musicology. 


Memorial Review of Articles on the Life and Works of 
Bela Bartok, by various contributors. Lynbrook, N. Y.: 
Boosey and Hawkes, 1950. A collection of articles about 
Bartok with a chronological list of works. 


MeEnpL, R. W. S. The Soul of Music. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. History of musical forms, relation of mu- 
sicians to their time, interpretation of the spell that music 
casts. 


Miscu, Lupwic. Beethoven Studies. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1953. A collection of fourteen 
essays which present in broad outline the manner of 
thinking and the method of working that created Bee- 
thoven’s compositions. 


MITCHELL, DONALD, AND KELLER, HANS. Benjamin Britten. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. A commentary 
on his work. Includes chronological catalogue of works; 
300 musical examples. 


NETTL, Pau. The Other Casanova. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. A colorful picture of the 18th 
century world of music. 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM S. Understanding Music. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Comprehensive survey of Western 
civilization’s art music, introducing reader to music’s chief 
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elements and styles in the principal forms. 


ParTcH, Harry. Genesis of a Music. Madison, Wisc.: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Monophony: the 
relation of its music to historic and contemporary trends; 
its philosophy, concepts, and principles; its relation to 
historic and proposed intonations; and its application to 
musical instruments. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Latin-American Fine 
Arts. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1952. 
Nine papers presented June 14-17, 1951, by American 
and Latin American scholars in music, drama, and art 
at Austin. 


ReEtTI, RupotpH. The Thematic Process in Music. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. Insight into the way great music 
has been written—the “thematic kernel’ or nucleus, 
illustrations from work of great classical and romantic 
composers. 


RICHNER, THomaAs, Ep. D. Orientation for Interpreting 
Mozart’s Piano Sonatas. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Coumbia University, 1954. A 
very logical and instructive short treatise about what 
makes Mozart, Mozart; investigates influences and person- 
alities which most definitely shaped the growing genius 
of the master. 


ROTHSCHILD, Fritz. The Lost Tradition in Music. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Rhythm and tempo 
in J. S. Bach’s time. 


RowEN, RutH Hate. Early Chamber Music. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. This book carries the 
reader through the transformations which took place in 
chamber music from its emergence around 1600 to the 
early 1760’s, when its form became regularized. 


SCHERCHEN, HERMAN. The Nature of Music. Chicago, IIL: 
Henry Regnery, 1952. Intuitive music vs. scientific. 


SCHUMANN, RoBertT. On Music and Musicians. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1952. Schumann’s articles on music and 
composers first published 1946, for years out of print; 
reprinted 1952. 


SEssions, Rocer. The Musical Experience of Composer, 
Performer, Listener. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. ‘The essays in this volume were origi- 
nally delivered as lectures at the Juilliard School of Music 
in the summer of 1949. 


SiEBER, Matyas. String Quartets of Bela Bartok. Lyn- 
brook, N. Y.: Boosey and Hawkes, 1950. An analysis of 
the string quartets for study and listening. 


STERNFELD, FREDERICK W. Gozcthe and Music. The New 
York Public Library, 1954. Goethe's relationship to 
music; a list of references and critical detective work on 
many allusions. 

Tocu, Dr. Ernst. Shaping Forces in Music. New York: 
Criterion Music, 1954. Processes of composition, musical 
theory, musical growth, etc. 


VALLAS, LEon. Cesar Franck. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. An evaluation. 


Waite, WittiAM G. The Rhythm of Twelfth Century 
Polyphony. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1954. An analysis of the early system of music notation, 
with more than 240 pages of music reproduced from the 
Magnus Liber. 


WEtnstock, HERBERT. Music as an Art. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1954. A history of music, dealing 
solely with changes that have evolved in the structure of 
music, from Gregorian Chant to atonal scores of the 
present. Illustrated with 21 musical examples. 
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WituiaMs, R. VauGHAN. Some Thoughts on Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony with Writings on Other Musical Sub- 
jects. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Con- 
tains virtually all of the noted composer’s writings about 
music. The topics range from Bach, through Beethoven, 
to Holst. 


DANCE 


BALANCHINE, GEORGE. Balanchine's Complete Stories of 
the Great Ballets. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 
Stories, history and appreciation of ballet. 


BauM, EpNA LucILLE, AND Wuitcoms, Exsiz. Dancing 
Rhymes. New York: Mills Music, 1951. For pre-school 
children, dancing instruction complete with words and 
music. 


BEAUMONT, C. W. Musical Trends in the 20th Century. 
New York: Macmillan, 1952. Reminiscences of the Bal- 
lets Russes, critical impressions of the principal dancers— 
24 photographs. 

Beaumont, C. W. Supplement to Complete Book of Ballets. 
New York: The British Book Centre, 1952. Ballets of the 
19th and 20th century. 


Bowers, FAusion. The Dance in India. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1953. What and where the 
dances are in India today; where they belong in the field 
of world dance and international aesthetics. 


CoLeMAN, Satis N. Dancing Time. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1952. Dances for children. 


CoLeMaN, Satis N. Another Dancing Time. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1954. Music for rhythmic ac- 
tivities for children. 


Davipson, GLapys. Stories of the Ballet. New York: The 
British Book Centre, 1953. 77 well-known ballets. 


FiscHER, Hucu. The Ballet. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1953. Classical ballet; history from early 
beginnings to present day, world famous choreographers 
and performers and ballet music. 

FisHER, Hucu (Editor). Dancers of Today Series: No. I, 
Margot Fonteyn; No. 2, Moira Shearer; No. 3, Violetta 
Elvin; No. 4, Festival Ballet. New York: Macmillan, 
1954. A record in photographs of the great ballerinas, 
with comments on the stars and the great ballets in which 
they have danced. 


Gipson, Monk. 4n Intruder at the Ballet. New York: 
The British Book Centre, 1953. Ballet interpretation 
and appreciation. 

HASKELL, A. L. (Editor). Ballet Annual: 1949, 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954. New York: Macmillan. A critical re- 
view of the season’s events in Paris, London, Spain, Den- 
mark, America. 


HASKELL, ARNOLD. Ballet Panorama. New York: The 
British Book Centre, 1952. Three centuries of ballet. 


HASKELL, ARNOLD. How To Enjoy Ballet. New York: 
Sloane and Morrow, 1951. Practical guide to every phase 
of ballet. 


Hess, CHARLOTTE. The Joy of Dancing. New York: Car- 
negie Hall, 1954. A basic book on the principles of 
dancing from an anatomical standpoint that should en- 
able the student to comprehend the modern dance pat- 
terns in general. 


Joyeus, Opettre. Child of the Ballet. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1953. Reminiscences of training in the school of 
the Paris Opera Ballet. 
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LAWRENCE, Ropert. The Victor Book of Ballets and Ballet 
Music. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1950. Stories, 
descriptions, histories of 130 ballets; illustrated. 


MANCHESTER AND Morey. The Rose and the Star: Ballet 
in England and Russia Compared. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1950. Discussion of the dancers, production, chore- 
ography, and differences in repertoire—53 photographs. 

SAMACHSON, Dorotuy. Let’s Meet the Ballet. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 1951. Brief history of ballet, 
etc.; includes listing of representative ballet music. 

SCHIMMERLING, H. A., Folk Dance Music of the Slavic 
Nations. New York: Associated Music Publishers, 1951. 
Survey of geography, culture and philology; many musi- 
cal examples. 

Swinson, Cyrit (Editor). Dancers and Critics. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951. Studies by 13 critics of the ballet on 
the leading dancers. 

WILLIAMSON, Auprey. The Art of Ballet. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Technique, aesthetics and various ballet 
styles—representative classical and modern ballets, music, 
design and history—36 photographs. 


WILLIAMSON, AupREY. Contemporary Ballet. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950. Historical and classical background of 
contemporary ballet, critical analysis of the principal 
companies, potentialities of ballet, world position, view- 
point of audience and critic. 


FICTION 


ABESON, MARION; BAILEY, CHARITY; AND MICHEL, SALLY. 
Playtime With Music. New York: Liveright Pub. Corp., 
1952. Children’s favorite activities in captivating songs, 
verse and pictures. 

Deasy, Mary. Ella Gunning. New York: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1950. A novel about a young soprano who had 
to learn to live with her talent. 


GILBERT, Epwin. The Hot and the Cool. New York: Dou- 
bleday & Co., 1953. The story of Kip Nelson, a pure jazz 
proponent; effectively recreates the world in which jazz- 
men live. 

Jounson, Entp. The Right Job for Judith. New York: 
Julian Messner, 1951. Fiction for teen-age girls. Judith 
finds the right outlet for her own singing talent. 


MALVERN, Griapys. Hollywood Star. New York: Julian 
Messner, 1953. Fiction for teen-age girls. Gloria Whit- 
comb goes to Hollywood to dance and star in the “Pav- 
lova Story.” 


MALVERN, Giapys. Prima Ballerina. New York: Julian 
Messner, 1951. Fiction for teen-age girls. Gloria Whit- 
comb’s rise to stardom in the ballet world. 

McCormick, ALMA HEFLIN. Merry Makes a Choice. New 
York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1949. The story of a 
young girl who decides to go into teaching. 

McGreaL, WILLIAM. Andy, The Musical Ant. New York: 
Aladdin Books, 1949. Andy, the ant who loved music 
more than anything else. For 5 to 9 year olds. 


MITCHELL, KATHRYN E. How Little Bear Lost His Tail. 
Cincinnati: Willis Music Co., 1954. An old folk tale 
story with music for children. 

Roperts, DororHy JAMEs. The Enchanted Cup. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. A novelized form 
of the romance of Tristan and Isolde. 
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ROosENHEIM, LuciLE G. The Dancing Heart. New York: 
Julian Messner, 1951. Fiction for girls 12-15. How 
Anne learned to appreciate her new home and win ap- 
proval for professional ballet lessons makes a story girls 
everywhere will enjoy. 

Rotu, Tosy. The Adventures of Violinco. New York: 
Music Lovers League of New York City, 1954. Children 
young and old will have a deeper personalized love for 
the instruments they play. 


SEATTER, ELIZABETH, AND WALLACE, ANNABEL S. Penny For 
Your Thoughts. Cincinnati: The Willis Music Co., 1952. 
Interpretative stories and piano pieces for children. 


HISTORY 


ABRAHAM, GERALD (Editor). The History of Music In 
Sound, Handbook No. 2. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Part of a large project based on the forth- 
coming New Oxford History of Music, to be issued in 
ten volumes. There will be an album of phonograph 
records to illustrate each volume of the history. Covers 
early Medieval music up to 1300. 


ABRAHAM, GERALD (Editor). The History of Music In 
Sound, Handbook No. 3._ New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Covers the Ars Nova and the Renaissance. 


BLesH, Rupt, AND JANIS, Harriet. They All Played Rag- 
time. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1950. A history of 
ragtime in America. 


BUKOEFZER, MANFRED. Studies In Medieval and Renaissance 
Music. New York: W. W. Norton, 1950. Essays in musi- 
cology. 

CARPENTER, PAuL S. Music, An Art and a Business. Nor- 
man, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. An 
analysis of the largest of our arts . . . a picture of the 
music culture of the United States from foreign master- 
pieces to jazz. 

Cooper, Martin. French Music. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. French Music: From the death of 
Berlioz to the death of Faure. 


Dinn, Frepa. The Observer's Book of Music. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co., 1954. Capsule volume present- 
ing the art of music from its early history to the present. 


ELLINWwoop, LEONARD. The History of American Church 
Music. New York: Morehouse-Gorman Co., 1954. For 
the professional organist, choirmaster and the general 
musical public. 


FENNELL, FREDERICK. Time and the Winds. Kenosha, 
Wisc.: G. Leblanc Company, 1954. An authoritative 
treatise on the history and development of wind instru- 
ments and their music from early days to the present. 


Harris, Rex. Jazz. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1953. 
An account of the origin and growth of jazz from the 
early drum rhythms of Africa to the highly developed 
Western music of the present day. 


Hino, HArotp C. Brass Band. Lynbrook, N. Y.: Boosey 
and Hawkes, 1953. The history and development of the 
brass band. 


HokEtty-NIckEL, ‘THEODORE (Editor). The Musical Heri- 
tage of the Church. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1954. Essays presented at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Indiana, at the summer sessions from 1947 to 
1952. Concerns itself in general with the music of the 
Lutheran Church; leads to a higher understanding of the 
theological significance of music_in worship. 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


KaurMANN, HELEN L. The Little History of Music. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1949. A concise history of 
music from the earliest times, through the polyphonic 
music of the middle ages, the beginnings of opera, the 
great masters, romanticism, nationalism, the age of Wag- 
ner, and on to present day. 


LeirErR, Rosert D. The Musicians and Petrillo. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1954. The history of the union and 
its boss who has commanded national attention for fight- 
ing many tough battles in organizing the union and seek- 
ing to secure better wages and working conditions for the 
members. 


MANVELL, Rocer. On the Air: A Study of Broadcasting In 
Sound and Television. New York: The British Book 
Centre, 1954. A history of radio and television and 
their special fortes. 


Montcomery, EvizABseETH Riper. The Story Behind Musi- 
cal Instruments. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1953. 
History of development of musical instruments. 


MUELLER, JOHN H. The American Symphony Orchestra: 
A Social History of Musical Taste. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1952. It is a complete story of 
leading American orchestras and a social history of musi- 
cal taste. 


NEMMERS, ERWIN Esser. Twenty Centuries of Catholic 
Church Music. Milwaukee, Wisc.: Bruce Pub. Co., 1954. 
A history of Catholic Church music from the earliest 
days of Christianity to the early years of the 20th century. 
Includes a bibliography, glossary of musical terms used 
and a translation of the “Motu Proprio” of Pius X. 


Patrick, MILLAR. Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. Traces the 
history of Scottish Psalmody from its roots at the time 
of the first years of the Reformation in Geneva to the 
present. 


PorTER, EvELYN. The Story of Music. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. A concise history of the art of 
music from its primitive beginnings to now. 


ReeEsE, Gustave. Music in the Renaissance. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1954. Comprehensive and detailed study 
of the period; its music, history and criticism. 


ROSENWALD, Dr. Hans. Handbook of Music History. Chi- 
cago, IIl.: Follett Pub. Co., 1950. Music history—ancient 
to modern—in digest form. ; 


Sacus, Curt. Rhythm and Tempo. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1952. Historical study from primitive to modern 
times. 


ScHOLEs, Percy A. God Save the Queen. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Its history and romance. 


SHERMAN, JOHN K. Music and Maestros: The Story of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1952. A history of the 
organization, with anecdotes about many famous musical 
personalities. 


STEVENSON, Rosert. Music in Mexico. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1952. Interesting and scholarly reference 
work dealing with Mexican music from the hunting songs 
of the Aztecs to the brilliant contemporary compositions. 


STEVENSON, RoBert. Patterns of Protestant Church Music. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1953. The his- 
torical and personal forces that shaped the development 
of hymnody. 
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Tertis, LioneL. Cinderella No More. New York: The 
British Book Centre, 1953. The history of the viola and 
viola players. 

Tovey, Donato F. The Mainstream of Music. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. This collection expresses 
Tovey’s philosophy of music and shows him not only as 
a profound thinker but as a remarkable historian. 


Unter, JoHN. Morley’s Canzonets for Two Voices. Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. A 
study and facsimiles of the music published in 1595. 


Uxanov, Barry. A History of Jazz in America. New 
York: Viking Press, 1952. A complete history of jazz 
from its inception to the present day. 

WEIsseR, ALBERT. The Modern Renaissance of Jewish 
Music. New York: Bloch Publishing, 1954. A most in- 
formative work upon the changes that have taken place 
in the twentieth century in the field of the employment 
of ancient Jewish melodies in modern music. 


WELLEsz, Econ. A History of Byzantine Music and Hymn- 
ography. New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. A 
synthesis of recent research on Byzantine music which 
discusses both historical influences and musical forms. 


INSTRUMENTS 


BarNES, Epwarp SHipreN. Modulation in Theory and 
Practice and Interludes for the Church Organist. New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro., 1949. Modulation by the use 
of common chords—set of modulations between all keys— 
24 interludes for church service. 


BonaviA-HuntT, Nort A., AND Homer, H. W. The Organ 
Reed. New York: J. Fischer & Bro., 1950. The voicing 
and use of reed pipes and the mechanical properties of 
reed pipes. 


Bos, CoenrAAD. The Well-Tempered Accompanist. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.: Theodore Presser, 1949. A text on the art 
of accompanying a soloist. 


CHAPMAN, F. B. Flute Technique (2nd Ed.). New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Includes a list of music 
for the flute. 


The Clarinet Book, by outstanding clarinet artists and 
teachers. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. Leblanc Co., 1953. A com- 
pilation of the pertinent articles by several outstanding 
artists and teachers dealing with various phases of clarinet 
playing and teaching. 

Conway, MARMADUKE P. Church Organ Accompanist. New 
York: Macmillan, 1954. Excellent and heipful book 
upon organ accompaniment which will be most helpful to 
organists in general and for students. 


DONINGTON, RoBert. The Instruments of Music (2nd Ed.). 
New York: Pitman, 1951. Description of every instru- 
ment used by present and past composers. 

Douctas, ALAN. The Electronic Musical Instrument Man- 
ual (2nd Ed.). New York: Pitman, 1954. New material 
on the modern developments in the design of electronic 
organs. 

DunHAM, RoLanp. Pedal Mastery. Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Theo- 
dore Presser, 1951. A test on the study of pedal technique 
for organ. 

DUNHAM, ROWLAND W. Practical Transposition for Pianists 
and Organists. New York: J. Fischer & Bro., 1952. A 
direct system with progressive exercises designed to secure 
accuracy and fluency. 
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Esy, Roperr L. Electric Organs. Wheaton, Ill: Van 
Kampen Press, 1954. A practical manual on all elec- 
tronic organs. 


FArGA, Franz. Violins and Violinists. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950. Part I: Structure and origin of the instru- 
ment. Part II: The Masters who have developed the 
music. 


FRISHKIN, JAMES, AND FREUNDLICH, IRWIN. Music for the 
Piano. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1953. A handbook 
of concert and teaching material from 1580-1952. 


SEMINIANI, FrRANcESCO. The Art of Playing on the Violin. 
Facsimile edition. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952. First published 200 years ago, this is the first 
mature exposition of violin playing and covers the tech- 
nical groundwork necessary to solve major violinistic 
problems of its time. 


GLEASON, HArotp. Method of Organ Playing (4th Ed.). 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Provides be- 
ginners with a solid musical and technical foundation 
for organ playing. 


The Harpsichord. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1949. Essays presented at the first Liturgical 
Institute held under the auspices of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity at Valparaiso, Indiana, June 7-9, 1949. 


Katz, Ericu. Recorder Playing. New York: Clarke and 
Way, 1952. Step-by-step instruction for all types of re- 
corders; and an anthology of music from many parts 
of the world especially arranged for these instruments. 


LEEMING, JosEPH. Real Book About Easy Music-Making. 
New York: Hanover House and Garden City Books, 1952. 
Shows the easy way to play any one of over fifty musical 
instruments, with pictures and sample music. 


Letz, Hans. Music for the Violin and Viola. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1949. The best works available for the 
violin and viola, old and new, with accurate details on 
its character, difficulty and importance. 


McCaturen, Don. Daily Routine for Saxophone. Ke- 
nosha, Wisc.: G. Leblanc Co., 1954. Contains studies for 
developing beautiful tone quality and complete scale and 
chordal study. 


McCatTuren, Don. Saxophone Book. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. 
Leblanc Co., 1954. A practical guide to all phases of 
saxophone playing and teaching. 


Moore, E. C. The Band Book. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. Le- 
blanc Company, 1953. Presents many practical methods 
for tuning the band, various outstanding band teaching 
techniques and practical methods for winning contests. 


Moore, E. C. The Brass Book. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. Le- 
blanc Co., 1954. Contains the fundamentals of playing 
and teaching all of the brass instruments. 


Moorg, E.C. Daily Routine for Clarinet. Kenosha, Wisc.: 
G. Leblanc Co., 1953. Contains studies for developing 
beautiful tone quality and complete scale and chordal 
study. 


Moore, E. C. Daily Routine for Oboe. Kenosha, Wisc.: 
G. Leblanc Co., 1954. Contains studies for developing 
beautiful tone quality and complete scale and chordal 
study. 


Moorr, E. C. Flute Book. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. Leblanc 


Co., 1953. Complete guide for playing and teaching the 
flute. 
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Moors, E. C. Oboe Book. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. Leblanc 
Co., 1954. Sets forth methods of oboe teaching and con- 
tains complete illustrated section on making and adjust- 
ing oboe reeds. 


Mozart, Leorotp. A Treatise on the Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Violin-Playing. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Translated by Editha Knocher with a preface 
by Dr. Alfred Einstein. 2nd ed. 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM S. The Pianist’s Problems. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Discussion of the fundamental 
problems confronting students and teachers. 


RENDELL, F. GEOFFREY. The Clarinet. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. A history of the instrument, and 
notes upon its acoustical problems and construction. 


RenscH, Rostyn. The Harp. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. A reference work on the harp; including 
a history of it with current information. 


Rocers, BERNARD. The Art of Orchestration. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Describes present-day in- 
struments. Major part of the text is devoted to instruc- 
tion in orchestration with examples and exercises. 


RoTHWELL, Evetyn (Lady Barbirolli). Oboe Technique. 
New York: Oxford Universsity Press, 1954. A detailed 
examination by a noted oboist of the means whereby fine 
technique on the oboe is acquired. Includes comprehen- 
sive list of works in the oboe repertory. 


RussELL, Tuomas. Philharmonic. Baltimore, Md.: Pen- 
guin Books, 1953. The inside story of an orchestra; its 
personnel, organization, and administration. 


SEEGER, PeTE. How To Play the 5-String Banjo. Beacon, 
N. Y.: Printed by the author, 1954. A manual for begin- 
ners with brief historical notes. 


SUMNER, WILLIAM Lestiz. The Organ. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. A comprehensive account of the 
development of the pipe-organ. 


‘TATGENHORST, TED C., AND WoLF, DoNALD L. Precision 
Marching With the Band. New York: Bourne, Inc., 1954. 
Creating shows for the half-time. 


WHItTWorRTH, REGINALD. Organ Stops and Their Uses. 
New York: Pitman, 1951. Description of organ stops’ 
function and actual use. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


ADELL, MARIE WEILAND. Music, Rhythms and Games. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1953. For Kindergarten 
and First Grade. ‘Teachers’ handbook and resource guide. 


ALIFEFRIS, JAMES. Aliferis Music Achievement Test, College 
Entrance Level. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954. A test (not a book) to measure the 
achievement of music students at the college entrance 
level. 


ALLEN, LILLIAN MITCHELL. The Present Status of Accred- 
ited Music Instruction in American Universities. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1954. A doc- 
toral dissertation which investigates the extent to which 
music is functioning in both its cultural and professional 
aspects in selected American universities. 


Bavpwin, LILtiAN. Music for Young Listeners. Three 
volumes: Green Book, Crimson Book and Blue Book. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1951. Repertory books 
for intermediate grades. Texts. 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


BALDWIN, LILLIAN. Music to Remember. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., 1951. Repertory book for junior high 
school. Text, 


Barsour, HARRIOT BUXTON, AND FREEMAN, WARREN S._ The 
Story of Music. Rev. Ed. Boston, Mass.: C. C. Birchard, 
1950. Music appreciation reader for junior high school 
students. 


BEATTIE, WOLVERTON, WiLson, Hinca. The American 
Singer. 2nd Edition. New York: American Book Co., 
1954. Music textbook series for grades 1-12. Albums, 
guides, and accompaniments. 


BRADLEY, RutH O. We Wrote a Symphony. Boston, Mass.: 
C. C. Birchard, 1952. “Case-history” of a classroom 
project in creative music. 


BUCHANAN, FANNIE R. How Man Made Music. Chicago: 
Follett Publishing Co., 1951. Upper grade or junior 
high school history of music. 


DEXTER. HARRY, AND Haywoop, ErnEst. To Make You 
Think. New York: Mills Music, 1950. Unconventional 
questions on music including supplement with answers. 
Providing in five sections a series of questions dealing 
with Rudiments, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and 
Orchestration. Useful as examination material and to 
prepare for examinations. 


DykeMa, PETER W., AND CuNDIFF, HANNAH M. The School 
Music Handbook. Boston, Mass.: C. C. Birchard, 1954. 
Professional book and text in music education. Philosophy 
and methods. 


Fiacc, Marion. Musical Learning: A Guide to Child 
Growth. Boston, Mass.: C. C. Birchard, 1949. Profes- 
sional book for teachers of music in schools. Philosophy 
and techniques. 


GRAHAM, Percy. Vocal Music in the Elementary Grades. 
Boston, Mass.: C. C. Birchard, 1950. Methods and lesson 
plans for the teaching of musical skills in the elementary 
classroom. 


GRANT, Parks. Music for Elementary Teachers. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Instructs the col- 
lege student preparing to teach elementary school chil- 
dren not only how to teach music, but also in music 
itself (assuming no previous training). 


JONEs, VINCENT. Music Education in the College. Boston, 
Mass.: C. C. Birchard, 1949. Survey of principles, pro- 
cedures, and content of college courses in music. 


JUILLIARD ScHOOL oF Music Facutty. * The Juilliard Report 
on Teaching the Literature and Materials of Music. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1953. 


LANDECK, BEATRICE. Children and Music. New York: Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, 1952. How to use music for the 
enrichment of children’s lives. 


LEONHARD, CHARLES. A Song Approach to Music Reading. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1953. Recording “Songs 
We Like to Sing” accompanies this book. Sight reading 
material and elementary theory for high school and 
teacher-training classes. 


MATHEws, PAUL WENTWoRTH. You Can Teach Music: A 
Handbook for the Teacher. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1953. Specifically written for the elementary classroom 
teacher. 


McConaTtTHy, MorGAN, MursELL, BARTHOLOMEW, Bray, 
MIESSNER, Birce. New Music Horizons. Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Books 1-6. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1953. 
Elementary school music program for basic class instruc- 
tion in kind. With recordings. Textbooks. 
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McConaTHy, MorcaAn, MursELL, BARTHOLOMEW, Bray, 
MressNER, Birce. Music for Early Childhood. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1952. For pre-school and kin- 
dergarten. With recordings. 


McConatTHy, MorcAn, MurRSELL, BARTHOLOMEW, Bray, 
MIESSNER, BircE. World Music Horizons... New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1951. Junior high school text. 


McConatuy, MorcaAn, MursELt, BARTHOLOMEW, Bray, 
MIESSNER, BirncE. American Music Horizons. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1951. Junior high school text. 


MitaM, LENA. Steck Music Series, Books 2-7. Austin, 
Texas: The Steck Company, 1954. Complete music pro- 
gram in public school music. Teachers’ Manuals. Texts. 


Munoz, Maria Luisa. Nuestras Canciones. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1954. Collection of popular songs of 
Puerto Rico for elementary and high schools. 


MursEtt, JAMES L. Music and the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1951. Practical sugges- 
tions for classroom teaching. 


MursEtt, JAMES L. Music in American Schools. Revised 
Edition. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1953. The re- 
vision of a standard work on music education. 


PAUL, JOHN B., M.M. Music Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University Press, 1954. The proceedings of the 
Workshop on Music Education conducted at Catholic 
University of America from June 12-23, 1953. 


Pitts, GLENN, WATTERS. Our Singing World. Boston, 
Mass.: Ginn & Co., 1951. Music textbooks for grades 1-8. 
Guide and teaching suggestions. Piano accompaniments. 
Albums for each grade. Texts. 


RoMUvUALDEZ, RAMOS, BuADo, AND OTHERS. Philippine Music 
Horizons, Intermediate Grades. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Co., 1953. Philippine folk songs and representative 
music from other countries. Texts. 


ROMUALDEZ, RAMOos, BUADO, AND OTHERS. Philippine Pro- 
gressive Music Series—Advanced Course. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1950. Basic school music program 
using authentic Philippine materials combined with rep- 
resentative music from many other countries of the world. 
For high school and teacher training. Texts. 


ROsEWALD, Dr. HANs. New Handbook of Music History. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1950. Music history in 
digest form (adult level). 


RurF, EpNA M., AND SmirH, HERMAN F. High, Low— 
Together Go! Chicago: Hall & McCreary, 1953. Begin- 
ning two-part sight singing for young children. 


Tuomas, EpitH Lovett. Music in Christian Education. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1953. A manual for music 
leaders in church and church schools. 


WILson, HARRY Roserr. Sing a Song at Sight. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary, 1954. Material and guidance for the 
development of skill in music reading—for junior high 
level and up. 


Witson, M. Emett. How to Help Your Child with Music. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1951. Manual for parents. Specific 
things a parent can do. 


WIson, LEADER, GEE AND GREER. Music the World Sings. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1952. Unison and part 
songs for junior high school with appropriate vocal ar- 
rangements for boys’ changing voices. 


Wo re, Dr. IRVING, AND FULLERTON, MARGARET. Together 
We Sing (All-grade edition, Lower and Upper Grades). 
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Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1952 Lower Grades, 
1953 Upper Grades. Song-text for elementary school. 


OPERA 


Bainy, Lesuiz. The Gilbert and Sullivan Book. New York: 
The British Book Centre, 1952. Everything about the 
operas there is to know. 

BIANCOLLI, Louis. The Opera Reader. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1953. Background and descriptive 
material on 90 favorite operas. 

BIANCOLLI, Louis, AND BAGAR, Rosert. The Victor Book 
of Operas (3rd Rev. Ed.). New York: Simon and Schu- 
ster, 1953. All the great operas described in detail, with 
pictures of sets and singers and full stories and history. 


Covent Garden Opera Booklets: Albert Herring; Boris 
Godunov; Carmen; Lohengrin; Magic Flute; Master- 
singers; Manon; Peter Grimes; Rape of Lucretia; Rigo- 
Jetto; Rhinegold; Rosenkavalier; Siegfried; Traviata; 
Tristan and Isolde; Trovatore; Twilight of the Gods. 
Lynbrook, N. Y.: Boosey and Hawkes, 1950. The story 
and analysis of the operas with illustrations, 


Daruincton, W. A. The World of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1950. All the background 
and lore behind the Savoy operas and the incredible team 
that produced them. 


Davipson, Giapys. Standard Stories from the Operas (4th 
Ed.). New York: The British Book Centre, 1953. Stories 
of 154 operas. 


Davipson, Giapys. Stories from Gilbert and Sullivan. New 
York: The British Book Centre, 1953. Stories of all the 
operas. 


Downes, OLIN, AND MARKER, LEONARD. Ten Operatic Mas- 
terpieces (Mozart to Prokofieff). New York: Broadcast 
Music, Inc., 1952. Stories of the operas, new piano ar- 
rangements, record appendix and anecdotes. 


Go.povsky, Boris. Accents on Opera. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Young, 1953. Brief descriptions (in alphabetical 
order) of most of the major operas and also musical 
passages. 


Grar, HERBERT. Opera for the People. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. A survey 
of opera in its various forms in America and a blueprint 
for the opera of the future. 


HAREWOOD AND Kosse. A Complete Opera Book, Revised. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. A complete re- 
vision of this standard work. 


Howarp, JoHN Howarp. The World’s Great Operas. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. All necessary information 
about every important opera from the 16th century to 
the present day. 205 world famous operas, their authors, 
composers, librettos. 


Koonin, Irvinc. The Story of the Metropolitan Opera. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1953. A comprehensive, ar- 
tistic, social, financial, and personal history. 

NEwMAN, ErRNEsT. Seventeen Famous Operas. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1954. Detailed discussions of 17 operas. 


Reicu, Wii. A Guide to Wozzeck by Alban Berg. New 
York: G. Schirmer, 1952. Reprinted from the January, 
1952, issue of the “Musical Quarterly.” 

Srmon, Henry W. A Treasury of Grand Opera. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1954. 7 of the most famous 
operas, their histories, the music and text of outstanding 
selections from all 7. 
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Simon, HENRY, AND VEINUS, ABRAHAM. The Pocket Book 
of Great Operas. New York: Pocket Books, 1949. 22 fa- 
mous operas, stories and themes. Introduces outline of 
principal scores. 

Taytor, DortHA M. Opera Explained for Juniors. New 
York: Acorn House, 1954. For young people and musi- 
cal amateurs, “opera stories and music.” 


The Rise of English Opera. New 
An account of Eng- 


Waite, Eric WALTER. 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
lish opera for over three centuries. 


WILLIAMSON, AupREY. Gilbert and Sullivan Opera. New 
York: Macmillan, 1953. Primarily an examination of 
the works themselves—Sullivan’s music in the context of 
his time; Gilbert’s texts from a theatrical point of view. 
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Glen, N. Y.: Century House, 1950. Biographies and com- 
positions of American songwriters, from Stephen Foster 
to Irving Berlin and Richard Rodgers are here systemati- 
cally arranged and analyzed. 


Cross, MILTON, AND EwEN, Davip. Milton Cross’ Encyclo- 
pedia of the Great Composers and Their Music. 2 Vol- 
umes, New York: Doubleday, 1953. This listeners’ source 
book to the lives and music of the 78 great composers, 
past and present, carefully analyzes the music of each 
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composer and explains in detail trends and movements in 
musical history as represented in his works. 


Cuyter, Louise. Heinrich Isaac’s Choralis Constantius, 
Book III. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Press, 1950. Transcribed from the Formschneider First 
Edition, Nuernberg 1555. 


DarRELL, Rosert D. (Compiler). Schirmer’s Guide to 
Books on Music and Musicians. New York: G. Schirmer, 
1951. A comprehensive annotated bibliography covering 
all books on music in English in print and important 
foreign publications. 


DAvison, ARCHIBALD T., AND APEL, WILLI. Historical An- 
thology of Music: Vol. I, Oriental, Medieval, and Renais- 
sance Music, Rev. Ed., 1949; Vol. II, Baroque, Rococo, 
and Pre-Classical Music, 1950. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. More than 300 representative, in- 
dividually complete musical examples with commentary. 

Deutscu, Orro. Schubert Thematic Catalogue. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Musical index to all of 
Schubert’s works. 

Ewen, Daviv. Encyclopedia of Musical Masterpieces. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. Short biographies of all 
the great masters; origin and evolution of musical forms; 
program notes, discussion of some little-Known composers; 
valuable index. 


EweEN, Daviv. Music for the Millions, completely revised 
edition. New York: Arco Publishing Co., 1954. Ency- 
clopedic coverage of music and musicians. 


FRASER, NoRMAN (Editor). International Catalogue of Re- 
corded Folk Music. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954. Published on behalf of the International Folk 
Music Council. The first section lists recordings of folk 
music available to the general public; the second section 
lists recordings held by public or private libraries. 


FREEMAN, Larry. The Melodies Linger On. Watkins 
Glen, N. Y.: Century House, 1951. A book about songs, 
hit songs, that recreate the essential spirit of each decade. 


Goss, MADELEINE. Modern Music-Makers: Contemporary 
American Composers. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1951. 
37 composers covered, mss., specimens, anecdotes, per- 
sonal credos, etc. 


Groves. Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 5th Ed. Edited 
by Eric Blom; 9 volumes. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1954. An indispensable reference book including infor- 

‘mation on all phases of music. 


HAtLt, Daviv. Records, 1950. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1950. Evaluation of recorded music. 


Hii, RALeH. The Concerto. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1954. A guide to all the well-known piano, violin, and 
cello concertos of the present-day repertoire. This is a 
companion volume to the same editor’s Pelican on the 
Symphony. 


HucGues, Dom AnsELM. A Catalogue of the Musical Manu- 
scripts at Peterhouse Cambridge. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Listing of the Latin part-books, 
English part-books, and contemporary organ book. 


ILLING, Rosert. A Dictionary of Music. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1953. A pocket encyclopedia giving 
definitions of musical terms, articles on matters of musi- 
cal notation and composition, and on musical instruments 
and sketches of the lives and works of composers-—1,500 
entries. 


KAGEN, SEeRcIus. Music for the Voice. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1949. A descriptive list of concert and teaching 
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material. Nearly 5,000 songs and arias are listed—com- 
pass of song, type of voice for which it is most suitable, 
editions where it can be found, and general remarks on 
each are included. 


KaATzMAN, Henry. Recorded Bridges, Moods, Interludes. 
New York: Broadcast Music, Inc., 1954. Compilations of 
recorded classical music with breakdown into categories, 
moods and interludes, indexed and cross-indexed. In- 
cludes 500 categories of more than 150 symphonic works. 


Knapp, J. MERRILL. Selected List of Music for Men’s 
Voices. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1952. A collection of 4,000 titles previously scattered in 
publishers’ catalogues here and abroad. 

MANN, ALFRED (Editor). Documents of the Musical Past, 
Nos. 1 and 2. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1953. The first two in a new series of classical 
scores intended for professional musicians and teachers. 
Vol. I: Concerto for Piano by Bach. Vol. Il: Christmas 
Anthems by Henry Purcell. 


Marrk, GreorcE R. The Good Housekeeping Guide to 
Musical Enjoyment. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949. 
A step-by-step guide through the entire range of musical 
performance—vocal, instrumental, operatic; tells what to 
listen to—what to listen for in the great musical master- 
pieces. 

MARSHALL, MADELEINE. The Singer's Manual of English 
Diction. New York: G. Schirmer, 1953. A textbook cov- 
ering every phase of this important but neglected subject. 


McNamara, Daniet I. (Editor). The ASCAP Biographical 
Dictionary of Composers, Authors, and Publishers (2nd 
Ed.). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 2171 
composers and lyricists and 402 publishers. 


Mizz, J. T. H. (Editor-in-Charge). The International 
Who’s Who in Music, 5th Edition. New York: Sterling 
Publishing Co., 1951. Includes useful bibliographies—a 
necrology; directories of orchestras, opera companies; 
lists of critics, periodicals, publishers, and schools. 


O'CONNELL, CHARLES. The Victor Book of Overtures: Tone 
Poems and Other Orchestral Works. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1950. A guide to more than 260 orchestral 
works. 


PARRISH, CARL, AND OHL, JOHN F. Masterpieces of Music 
Before 1750. New York: W. W. Norton, 1951. Anthol- 
ogy of music from Chant to Bach. 


PERSICHETT!I, VINCENT, AND SCHREIBER, FLORA RHETA. Wil- 
liam Schuman. New York: G. Schirmer, 1954. Biogra- 
phy, analytical study of music, lists of works, recordings, 
etc. Many half-tone illustrations and musical examples. 


READ, GARDNER. Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices. New 
York: Pitman Pub. Co., 1953. Summaries and illustra- 
tions of hundreds of orchestral scores from Benevoli to 
Bach. 


REISNER, RoBERT GEorRGE (Compiler). Jazz, A Preliminary 
Bibliography. New York: The New York Public Library, 
1954. An extensive bibliography of jazz literature. 


RICHMAN, Rosert (Editor). The Arts at Mid-Century. 
New York: Horizon Press, 1954. Collection of essays by 
leading critics who examine the contemporary status of 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, the drama and films 
throughout the United States, France, England, Italy and 
Germany. 


ScHoLEs, Percy A. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Music. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. In- 
formation about music, its structure, instruments, and 
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performance, and about composers, as well as short bio- 
graphical entries about vocal and instrumental execu- 
tants, conductors, and writers about music, paying par- 
ticular attention to living musicians. 


SeNpREY, ALFRED A. Bibliography of Jewish Music. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. A comprehen- 
sive reference work in the field of Jewish musicology. It 
contains a listing of the literature on Jewish music— 
source material, books, essays, articles, notes—from Bibli- 
cal times to the present day. 


Sessions, RocerR. Harmonic Practice. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952. A handbook of harmonic materials 
containing over 800 exercises, 252 music diagrams. 


STRUNK, OLiveR. Source Readings in Music History. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950. Anthology of writings. 


TAuBMAN, Howarp. How to Build a Record Library. New 
York: Hanover House and Garden City Books, 1953. Se- 
lective guide to the single best recording of every basic 
composition (orchestral, piano, opera, musical comedy, 
etc.) from classical to jazz, plus commentary on each type 
of music and suggestions on the most important works 
for both a basic library and a more advanced one. 


TuHompson, Oscar (Editor). The International Cyclopedia 
of Music and Musicians, 6th Ed., Revised and Enlarged, 
Edited by Nicolas Slonimsky. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1952. Reference book on music and musicians. 


Younc, Dr. Percy M. Biographicai Dictionary of Com- 
posers. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953. Bio- 
graphical articles on more than 500 composers of all coun- 
tries and periods. Supplemented by lists of works for 
performance and study, bibliographies, and appendix. 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


ARNOLD, Byron. Folksongs of Alabama. University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1950. Texts and music, 
stories of folk songs, bib., illus. 


BARNARD, PARKE S. (Editor). Rare Choral Masterpieces. 
Chicago: Hall & McCreary, 1951. Music rarely heard in 
this country because it has not been available in usable 
form. 18 compositions by masters for mixed voices, plus 
interesting information on the composers. 


BarToK, BELA, AND Lorp, ALBERT B. Serbo-Croatian Folk 
Songs. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. This 
is the first book to establish the general characteristics and 
specific details of Serbo-Croatian folk melodies; musical 
notations and English versions of each of the songs. 


BristoL, LEE HAstTINGs, AND FRIEDELL, Harotp W. (Edi- 
tors). Hymns for Children and Grownups. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1954. 185 great hymns by emi- 
nent poets and hymn writers. 


Buszin, WALTER E. (Editor). 101 Chorales Harmonized by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Chicago: Hall & McCreary, 
1952. Four-part harmonizations by Bach; brief sketch of 
Bach’s life; pertinent information on origination of mel- 
ody and texts of each chorale included. 

Butrotpu, Epna G. Music Is Motion. Cincinnati: The 
Willis Music Co., 1951. Rhythms, games and songs for 
children. 


Ciark, W. THorBuRN. Stories of Fadeless Hymns. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1949. Stories of thirty 
hymns that have endured through the ages. 

CoLEMAN, Satis N. New Singing Time. New York: The 
John Day Co., 1950. Successor to Singing Time and An- 
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other Singing Time. Illustrated song book for children 
3 to 8 years. 


Coon, ZutA Evetyx. O Worship the King. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1951. Forty worship songs for 
use in Sunday School assemblies, Young People’s prayer 
meetings, and similar gatherings. 


Cowarp, Nogt. The Noel Coward Song Book. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1953. Words and music of 51 songs 
with an introduction and annotations by Noel Coward. 


DOERFLINGER, WILLIAM Main. Shantymen and Shantyboys, 
Songs of the Sailors and Lumbermen. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Words and music of over 150 songs, many 
here reproduced for the first time. 


FisHER, Mites Mark. Negro Slave Songs in the United 
States. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1953. 


FLANDERS, HELEN HARKNESS, AND OLNEY, MARGUERITE. Bal- 
lads Migrant in New England. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Young, 1953. 96 folk songs, with a running commen- 
tary on their origin. 


GLEN, IRMA (Editor and Compiler). Religious Science 
Hymnal. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1954. 136 
hymns, words and music, for Religious Science churches. 


GREENWAY, JOHN. American Folksongs of Protest. Phila- 
delphia: University of Penna., 1953. Words of 200 songs, 
30 with music, and the historical context in which they 
appear. 


HarwELL, RICHARD BARKSDALE. Songs of the Confederacy. 
New York: Broadcast Music, Inc., 1951. 38 facsimile 
reproductions of the songs that stirred the South with 
historical text and illustrations. 


Hotcoms, LouvaNAH Riccs. Missionary Melodies. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1950. Songs for children, 
ages three to nine. 


Howarp, JOHN TASKER. Treasury of Stephen Foster. Fore- 
word by Deems Taylor, illus. by Wm. Sharp, arrange- 
ments by Ray Lev. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. 
Foreword, biographical sketch, 50 of Foster’s best songs 
for singing and playing, text and illustrations. 


Ives, Burt. The Burl Ives Song Book. New York: Ballan- 
tine Books, Inc., 1953. 115 American songs with com- 
plete piano arrangements and guitar chords plus histori- 
cal introduction to each period, from Colonial America 
through 1850. 


JAcKson, GEORGE PULLEN. Another Sheaf of White Spir- 
ituals. Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida Press, 
1952. Folksongs; text and tunes. 


KENNEDY, CHARLES O’BRIEN (Editor). A Treasury of Amer- 
ican Ballads: Gay, Grave and Gaudy. New York: Mc- 
Bride Co., 1954. The ballads which America has sung 
through the last two hundred years to celebrate the 
events, great and not so great, from the saga of Jesse 
James to the second World War. 


KiamMeErR, E. W. Our Songs of Praise. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1953. Collection of hymns 
for children, ages 5 to 10. 


Lair, Joun. Songs Lincoln Loved. New York: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1954. Words and music of the President’s 
favorites. 


LANDECK, BEATRICE. Children and Music. New York: Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corp., 1952. 


LANDECK, BEATRICE. More Songs To Grow On. New York: 
William Sloane Associates and Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp., 1954. Folksongs and singing games for children. 
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LANbECK, BEATRICE. Songs To Grow On. Wm. Sloane 
Associates and Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 1950. Col- 
lection of American folk songs for children, illustrated. 
Explanatory text and rhythm arrangements. 


Lavaska, ANNA. Russian in Song. Seattle, Wash.: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1949. ‘Translations of twen- 
ty-four Russian folk songs, with simple arrangements and 
vocabulary. 


Lawson, JOAN. European Folk Dance. New York: Pitman, 
1953. National and musical characteristics of European 
folk dances. 


LEIPER, MARIA, AND SIMON, HENRY W. (Editors). A Treas- 
ury of Hymns. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. 


Lenskt, Lots, AND BuLLA, CLYDE Ropert. We Are Thy 
Children. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1952. For 
ages 8-14, original hymns, easy to ‘play and sing. 


Lewis, D. B. WyNDHAM, AND HESELTINE, G. C. A Christmas 
Book. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1951. Ballads, chroni- 
cles, songs, stories, poems, carols, etc. 


Louita, SisteER Mary, O.S.F. Our Little Songs. Cincin- 
nati: The Willis Music Co., 1951. Songs pertaining to 
religious experiences of the young child. 

Lomax, JOHN AND ALLAN. Best Loved American Folk 
Songs. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1953. 117 of Amer- 
ica’s most loved folk tunes, songs cf love, of war, of the 
west, of the sea, of religion, of loneliness. 


Lomax, Joun A. Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. 
New York: Little, Brown and Co., 1950. Illustrated. 


MOorREHEAD, JAMES AND ALBERT. 101 Best Loved Songs. 
New York: Pocket Books, 1954. 101 songs—sea chanteys. 
folk songs, carols, ballads, spirituals, etc. Words and 
music on facing pages. Voice and instrument parts. 


MorEHEAD, JAMES AND ALBERT (Editors). 101 Favorite 
Hymns. New York: Pocket Books, 1953. 101 favorite 
hymns for all denominations. Words and music on fac- 
ing pages. Arranged for piano, organ, and any combina- 
tion of voices. Indexed. 


Morris, Atton C. Folksongs of Florida. Gainesville, Fla.: 
University of Florida Press, 1950. Folksongs, text and 
tunes. 


New Missionary Hymnal. New York: Friendship Press, 
1949. <A collection of hymns on missions, consecration, 
service, and many other subjects. 


Norton, JANE. Sing and Be Happy. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1951. Children’s songster. Songs for 
children in the kindergarten and primary grades with 
illustrations. 


PALGRAVE, F. T. The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics 
(New Edition). New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1949. 
Over 275 songs and poems of English poets. 


Poorer, Marte. Songs for Lent and Easter. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. Familiar and 
unfamiliar Easter Carols and hymns with historical notes. 


RAEL, JUAN B. The New Mexican Alabado. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1951. Transcription 
of music by Eleanor Hague. Describes and gives text of 
alabados (religious hymns) sung in New Mexico and 
southern Colorado. 


Rice, LittiAN Moore, And Sims, W. Hines. Songs for 
Juniors. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1953. <A 
hymnal exclusively for juniors. 


RICHARDSON, ALLEN I. Voices In Song. Cincinnati: The 
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Willis Music Co., 1953. Songs for home, group, recre- 
ational, school and community singing. 


RITCHIE, JEAN, AND Gorpon, HALLY Woop. A Garland of 
Mountain Songs. New York: Broadcast Music, Inc., 1953. 
Songs from the repertoire of the Ritchie Family of Viper, 
Kentucky, with comments. 


Ropcers, RicHarp. The Rodgers and Hart Songbook. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1951. The words and 
music of 47 memorable songs. 


Rout Ley, Eric. Hymns and Human Life. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. A selection of important 
hymns, discussed, with interesting notes of their authors 
and association with life. 

SANDBURG, CARL. Carl Sandburg’s New American Song-Bag. 
New York: Broadcast Music, Inc., 1950. Musical Ameri- 
cana, sonzs and comments. 


SEEGER, RuTH. American Folk Songs for Children. New 
York: Aladdin Books, 1954. 


SEEGER, RUTH CRAwForD. American Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren. New York: Doubleday, 1953. More than 50 charm- 
ing folk songs for the Christmas season concerned with 
“Stars and Shepherds,” “Mary and the Baby,” and 
“Praise and Festivity.” 

SEEGER, RUTH CRAWFORD. Animal Folk Songs for Children. 
New York: Doubleday, 1950. A new collection of popu- 
lar folk songs about animals of all kinds—songs that are 
fun to sing and pictures that are fun to see. 


Songs and Games. New York: Criterion Music Corp., 1954. 
Children’s songs. 


Tuomas, EpitH Lovett. The Whole World Singing. New 
York: Friendshin Press, 1950. Beautiful volume of 96 
songs from 40 different countries. 


Warner’s Fond Memories Song Album. Chicago: Chart 
Music Publishing House, 1953. A well-balanced collec- 
tion of melodic gems. 


WHELAN, FLORENCE O’Keane. All Through the Year. Chi- 
cago: Hall & McCreary, 1951. Songs, singing games, 
verse, rhythmic activities for little children, kindergarten 
and first grade level. 


Woop, Lucit_e, AND Scott, Louise. Singing Fun. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Webster Publishing Co., 1954. Songs with 
music, for primary grades. 


Wooneatr, Lestizr. The Penguin Song Book. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1953. One of the best collections 
of students’ songs, folk songs, spirituals and rounds. Piano 
accompaniments. 


TECHNIQUE 


ABRAHAM, GERALD. Design In Music. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. An explanation for the layman 
of the principles of musical design. 


ALEXANDER, VAN. First Arrangement. New York: Criterion 
Music Corp., 1954. Textbook on arranging. 


Anprews, H. K. The Oxford Harmony, Vol. II. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Second volume of 
a set designed to be a complete practical course of in- 
struction in all branches of the subject, both plain and 
applied. (Volume I, by R. O. Morris, was published in 
1946.) 


BERGAN, HAL, AND SABIA, Nick. Learning By Doing. New 
York: Bourne, Inc., 1953. Music fundamentals made 
easy. 
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BoNnPENSIERE, Luict. New Pathways To Piano Technique. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. A study of the 
relations between mind and body, with special reference 
to piano playing. 


Brown, CALvin S. Tones Into Words: Musical Composi- 
tions As Subjects of Poetry. Athens, Ga.: University of 
Georgia Press, 1953. A discussion of specifically identified 
musical compositions as subjects of poetry. 


CoLe, WM. Questions from the Rudiments of Music. New 
York: H. W. Gray, 1952. 


Cote, WM. The Rudiments of Music. New York: H. W. 
Gray, 1952. 


Creepy, E. J. The Major Scale. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Explains the physical basis of our 
chief scale system. The author makes this important 
subject readable by students and general musicians who 
have little or no knowledge of science. 


DemutTH, NorMAN. Musical Trends in the 20th Century. 
New York: Macmillan, 1952. Study of the representative 
composers of the first half of the century, with generous 
examples from musical scores. 


DiLterR, ANGELA. Keyboard Harmony Course, Book IV. 
New York: G. Schirmer, 1949. A textbook featuring har- 
monizing melodies and analyzing illustrative material. 


Dury, Puivie A. Bel Canto In Its Golden Age: A Study of 
-Its Teaching Concepts. New York: King’s Crown, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. An extensive and heavily 
documented “symposium” on the history, methods and 
concepts of vocal instruction, centering around the so- 
called golden age of Italian singing. 


GIRDLESTONE, C. M. Mozart and His Piano Concertos. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. 
Study devoted exclusively to Mozart’s piano concertos. 


HALL, JAMEs Husst. The Art Song. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1953. An analysis of the 
music of great art songs of today and yesterday. 

HINDEMITH, PAUL. A Composer's World. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. The Charles 
Eliot Norton lectures for 1949-1950. 

HINDEMITH, PAuL. Traditional Harmony, Vol. Il. New 
York: Associated Music Publ., 1954. Exercises for ad- 
vanced students (sketches for compositions). 

Howarp, E.izAsetH. Essential Harmony. New York: 
Mills Music, 1951. A preliminary survey which aims at 
instilling principles which the student can find applied in 
all the music he hears or studies and which will therefore 
stand him in good stead when he is ready to proceed to 
more advanced work. 

HutcuHincs, ARTHUR. A Companion to Mozart’s Piano 
Concertos (2nd Ed.). New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. A study of each of Mozart’s 24 piano con- 
certos elucidating the Mozartian conception of the solo 
concerto and tracing its evolution from Bach’s Fifth 
Brandenburg through contemporaries of Bach’s sons, to 
Mozart. 


Lanc, Puiuie J. Scoring for the Band Workbook. New 
York: Mills Music, 1953. Followup to the first volume, 
Scoring for the Band. Assignments, source material and 
manuscript paper all under one cover. 

LANG, Puitie J. Scoring for the Band. New York: Mills 
Music, 1950. Complete course in techniques, devices, me- 
chanics and professional tricks of arranging and _tran- 
scribing for band. Charts, diagrams, excerpts of scores. 
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LEICHTENTRITY, Huco. Musical Form. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Comprehensive, detailed 
investigation of the structural elements of composition, 
with hundreds of musical illustrations. 


Leiwzen, Ericu. An Invitation To Band Arranging. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.: Theodore Presser, 1950. A text on arranging 
music for band. 


LevARIE, SIEGMUND. Mozart's Le Nozze Di Figaro: A Criti- 
cal Analysis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
The author investigates score and libretto of this famous 
opera scene by scene to reveal every element of structure 
and texture: 


McHosr, Aten I. Basic Principles of the Technique of 
18th and 19th Century Composition. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Designed to develop the musi- 
cal thought processes by correlating keyboard harmony, 
dictation, sight-singing, and part-writing. 


McHose, ALLEN I., AND WHITE, DonALp F. Keyboard and 
Dictation Manual. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949. Aims to develop in students technical facility in 
harmony and to teach students to use each device of har- 
monizing melody stylistically. 


Meyer, Max F. How We Hear and How Tones Make 
Music. Boston, Mass.: Charles T. Branford, 1950. Here 
is a clear expression of the psychology of music. 


Moore, E. C. Playing at Sight. Kenosha, Wisc.: G. Le- 
blanc Co., 1953. A complete college course in the theory 
of music designed to improve the sight reading of young 
players. 


Mortey, THomas. A Plain and Easy Introduction to Prac- 
tical Music. New York: W. W. Norton, 1952. A classic 
work edited for modern readers by R. A. Harmon. 


REED, H. Owen. Basic Music. New York: Mills Music, 
1954. Textbook with workbook in the theory and fun- 
damentals of music. Meets the practical purpose of sup- 
plying the student with the necessary skills which are 
prerequisite to more advanced musical study. 


Revesz, G. Introduction to the Psychology of Music. Nor- 
man, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. An 
analysis of the bases of hearing, sound, musical tone, and 
the psychology of music. It is designed to acquaint Eng- 
lish-speaking readers with a relatively new science and 
offers an outline of the author’s widely recognized re- 
search in this field and that of acoustics. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, NicHoat. Principles of Orchestration. 
Digest by Adolf Schmid. Lynbrcok, N. Y.: Boosey and 
Hawkes, 1950. A comprehensive but careful digest of the 
encyclopedic work so widely recognized. 

Row.ey, ALEX, AND Tosin, J. RAYMOND. Harmonization 
at the Piano. New York: Mills Music, 1953. To make 
harmony a reality, ensure keyboard facility in the use 
of chords and—through constant use of hand and ear— 
develop a thorough and practical knowledge. In three 
booklets. 


Rupo.tpH, MAx. A Grammar of Conducting. New York: G. 
Schirmer, 1950. A textbook on the technique of the 
baton with 60 diagrams and 467 musical examples. 


RUFER, JOSEF. Composition With Twelve Notes. New 
York: Macmillan, 1954. First practical guide to the fun- 
damentals of twelve-note theory, provides a splendid out- 
line for a complete course covering the essentials of this 
system. 


SCHNABEL, Dr. K. U. Modern Technique of the Pedal. 
New York: Mills Music, 1950. -Definitive study of pedal 
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technique in which piano pedal is developed as a de- 


cisive influence in ultimate piano technique. Detailed 
examples of how and when to use the pedal. 
SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD. Theory of Harmony. New York: 


Philosophical Library, 1950. Text on traditional har- 


mony. Illustrated. 


ScHULER, Cart G. An Introduction to Score Reading. 
Bryn Mawr: Theodore Presser, 1950. A text on how to 
read a score for conductors. 


Titson, LowEtt Mason. Elementary Theory & Harmony 
for Jr. and Sr. High Schools (Rev. Ed.). Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1951. ‘Textbook-workbook. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Well, yes, some. But they have 
other music, too.” 

“Long hair stuff? Opera and 
such?” 

“Yes, in a way.” 

““T Dream of Jeanie’? ‘Home on 
the Range’ and things like that?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, when you have put out 
your book and sold it to a school,” 
asks the businessman, if such he is, 
“how do you get repeat business? 
It seems as though when all the 
schools have bought a song book, 
you have sold yourself right out for 
several seasons at least you have 
nothing else to sell. And if you 
have any competition—Wow! Not 
much business for anybody.” 

Sadly you say to yourself, “Too 
true; at least partly true.” But not 
for the reasons given. It is only this 
demonstrated lack of information 
known to the general public which 
prohibits a clear understanding of 
what music textbooks do for the ed- 
ucation of the child. The part they 
play, you feel, is as important as 
that of buildings, tables, chairs, gym- 
nasiums, cafeterias and maintainence 
equipment. But much less-money is 
spent on books. 

So you try to explain to all who 
will listen. 

In the first place, there is not 
one book for each school in the 
eight-grade system, but eight. The 
junior high school system compli- 
cates things somewhat, but there are 
usually six books in a “series” in- 
tended for use in the first six grades, 
in addition to other books especi- 
ally designed for the junior high 
school level. Of course, it is pos- 
sible to include a condensation of 
suitable material covering the entire 
field in a one-, two-, or three-book 
course; and such texts are available. 
In any case, music and reading mat- 
ter are presented in a manner to af- 
ford an orderly sequential learning 
process. 

Professional musicians and others 
devoted to the musical art sometimes 
overlook the familiar precept that 
all education must proceed from the 
known to the unknown. What may 
be quickly grasped by an adult or 
by a musically sophisticated person 
is still strange to the child. Thus, 
an accomplished concert singer oc- 


casionally will glance through a 
school song book and express some 
surprise at its contents. His com- 
ment would be that if songs are 
needed in the schools, why not 
choose exclusively from the great 
song literature of the world—Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Debussy? An _ aca- 
demically trained musicologist might 
have a_ similarly rigid concept. 
Church musicians might favor ora- 
torios, hymns and anthems. A folk 
singer would have a special prefer- 
ence for the ballads and tunes which 
he likes. 

There is merit in all views, and 
today’s song books are a synthesis of 
them. But they are much more than 
that. 

Two major influences have been 
at work. One of these is parallel 
to the improvement which has taken 
place in the textbook field generally 
—readers, arithmetics, geographies, 
for example. They are livelier, more 
attractive, and more efficient than 
ever before. 

It is the concept of “growing up 
with music,” however, that escapes 
the average layman but which, nev- 
ertheless, will be the foundation of 
a musically cultivated people, whose 
personal experiences in music will 
have been introduced at the most 
favorable age for effective assimila- 
tion. 


Young Children 


In years past, song books occasion- 
ally have been placed in the hands 
of children at a time in their men- 
tal and physiological development 
when they could not possibly un- 
derstand and enjoy what they were 
doing. In the first grade, a child 
cannot read printed matter. His 
vocabulary and his facility with lan- 
guage grow from year to year. Pub- 
lishers do their best to find simple 
music from the great composers, be- 
cause they know that finer material 
in the aesthetic sense cannot be 
found elsewhere; but the recognized 
masters did not write many things 
for performance by children. It is 
for this reason that the representa- 
tion of the kind of music with which 
the concert singer is familiar will 
appear with greater frequency as 
books and children grow up to- 
gether. 

It is an easy generalization to say 
that folk songs furnish natural ma- 
terial for children, because they are 
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the uninhibited expressions of the 
people. The world “uninhibited” is 
used advisedly. When you try to 
translate some folk songs, you find 
that the texts are not suitable for 
schools. The endless complaints of 
lovelorn ladies and swains in me- 
dieval times are not always expressed 
in polite terms. Even so, the resi- 
due from folk sources acceptable and 
interesting is considerable; indeed, 
examples of this music are found in 
school song books with ever increas- 
ing richness and happy variety; for 
they do have an appeal and appro- 
priateness which contrived music 
cannot easily match. 

“Popular” songs are not shunned 
as such, because many of these melo- 
dies will live forever. Nevertheless, 
even though some teenagers and the 
proverbial man in the street think 
they would like to hear or sing noth- 
ing but disc jockey tunes, we can- 
not fill our books with current song 
hits. The reasons are various and 
obvious, but one which frequently 
is overlooked is that many of the 
lyrics—the words—have no relation 
to the educational and emotional 
needs of the grade school child. 


In one sense these are matters of 
selection. But there is a broader 
and more far-reaching objective in- 
volved here. In planning the se- 
quential evolution of a song book 
series, every possible advantage is 
taken of sound educational psychol- 
ogy, as is the case with textbooks 
in any field. Scenes and actions al- 
ready familiar to the child are in- 
voked to lead him gradually from 
responsiveness to simple rhythms to 
more complicated ones; from recog- 
nizing simple tunes and phrases to 
the complete art song. <A knowl- 
edge of music fundamentals and the 
ability to read music are not a mat- 
ter of drill and memory only; the 
mastery of musical skills is induced 
concurrently with satisfying musical 
experience. Rhythmic activities, 
games, and folk dances offer “some- 
thing to do” while learning. Musi- 
cal plays furnish opportunities for 
“make believe,” utilizing urges and 
talents which are latent in nearly 
all children. Thus, modern song 
books are made for the child and 
addressed to the child. Not the least 
important result of this emphasis 
is that the child learns creatively and 
retains what he has learned. 

Illustrations and color are used 
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more generously than ever before, al- 
though textbooks in other subjects 
have been, until recently, a little 
more advanced in this respect. The 
editing, engraving, and printing of 
music are complicated enough in 
themselves, but the door has now 
been fully opened to the utiliza- 
tion of the modern format. Techni- 
cal problems in music are spot- 
lighted, visualized, and dramatized 
wherever possible, and their relation- 
ship to the complete musical com- 
position made clear. Eye-appeal, 
whether through pictures or through 
various subtleties of design, gradu- 
ally change in character from grade 
to grade and year to year. They 
become more mature as do the chil- 
dren. Pictures as such are not in- 
troduced merely because they are 
pretty, but because they illuminate 
the spiritual as well as the factual 
meaning of the music or the scene 
and subject of the song. 

Not the least significant aspect of 
the school music curriculum today 
is the use of phonograph records 
which are built upon the material to 
be found in each song book series. 
Thus, a powerful three-fold appeal 
—to the eye, to the ear, and to the 
intellect—is brought directly to bear 
upon a major objective: to help 
children become receptive to music 
and give them the tools for taking 
part in musical performance. 

In the matter of content, it will 
be seen that the modern school song 
book is not one-sided. A proper 
balance of music from many sources 
is maintained—so many folk songs, 
so many selections from the “clas- 
sics,” other standard and “common 
repertoire” material, including pop- 
ular songs which have stood the test 
of time and taste, and some tunes 
and texts which have been commis- 
sioned from knowledgeable teach- 
ers and musicians to fill specific in- 
structional and topical classroom 
needs. 





Many Manuscripts 


Publishers receive many manu- 
scripts offering songs all from one 
composer with the hope that they 
will be published together as a 
“school song book.” Other offerings 
by scholars who have a predilection 
for certain forms and styles of music 
will be equally restricted in their 
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usefulness. None can be accepted 
in the form submitted or as well 
thought-out texts in themselves. It 
may be coincidental, but it is not 
haphazard, that of the five or six 
complete textbook “series” now 
available to schools, all are amaz- 
ingly similar in their proportionate 
distribution of material as to source. 
All have one aim in common: to 
avoid narrowness; to open all gates 
leading toward musical understand- 
ing in its broadest sense. 

Many years and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are spent by 
textbook publishers long before any 
new course of study appears in print. 
Each represents nothing in the way 
of a “‘let’s-get-it-out-next-week” prop- 
osition. Many of our foremost edu- 
cators and distinguished musicians 
take part in the planning and often 
become the editors. Their contri- 
butions are coordinated and devel- 
oped by the publisher’s editorial 
staff, which often carries the weight 
of a lifetime of experience in the 
field. 

The number of things for children 
to do in music while they are learn- 
ing seems limited only by the imag- 
ination and perceptiveness of the 
editors, teachers and, indeed, of the 
children themselves. The _ basic 
grade school program is a singing 
program, as far as books are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, instrumental 
correlations have been introduced 
into most recent books, because there 
are many ways to make music, and 
singing is only one of them. Some 
books. have secondary or parallel 
courses for orchestra, band, and 
other ensembles, keyed to the capa- 
bilities of children. All books of- 
fer opportunities for using instru- 
ments to accompany singing, partic- 
ularly those which are easily acces- 
sible—the piano, violin, xylophone, 
accordion, autoharp, clarinet, trum- 
pet, and many others, including 
rhythm instruments of various types. 
Of course, material coming under 
the heading of “music appreciation” 
is part and parcel of the singing 
program, and every song book series 
explains the use of instruments in 
solo and ensemble, and something 
of the literature that is made for 
them. 

All of these manifestations of 
thoughtfulness and clear objective 
in the publishing of the music text- 
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book are familiar to music educa- 
tors; they certainly are familiar to 
the publishers. But it is doubtful 
that the parent, the taxpayer, the 
career musician, or even the gen- 
eral school administrator is com- 
pletely aware of them. That is why 
they are here set forth. 

The place of textbooks generally 
—readers and histories, as well as 
music books—in the educational 
scheme of things is similarly misun- 
derstood. Popular belief concern- 
ing that portion of the school dollar 
expended in their purchase is especi- 
ally erroneous. The misgivings of 
an inquiring book company repre- 
sentative were reported in a special 
textbook issue of The Saturday Re- 
view. Ina poll of men and women 
interviewed at random he discovered 
that most people believe that more 
than 21 per cent of the school dol- 
lar is spent for books! Actually, less 
than one cent of every dollar goes 
for books. How relatively small, 
then, must be the expenditures for 
only one kind of book—the school 
song book! 

Music educators and_ publishers 
together have one last trump to play 
in their appeal for adequate recog- 
nition of their work and their prod- 
uct—the universality of music. Much 
has been made of the words “‘inte- 
gration” and “correlation” in recent 
years. More pervasive than any 
other subject in its relation to other 
arts, to other subjects and to other 
phases of culture, is music. With 
this knowledge in mind, publishers 
have made their music books serve 
the general curriculum—or better 
still, blend in with the general cur- 
riculum—in every appropriate way. 
It was not always so. Earlier books 
were limited in the sources of their 
material and limited in their point 
of view. Many national cultures, 
including our own, were entirely ig- 
nored or inadequately represented. 
Some of the musical _ selections, 
especially the words of songs, had 
little bearing upon the spiritual and 
intellectual needs of American chil- 
dren. Modern textbooks not only 
express permanent ideals in the mu- 
sical art, but also reflect the best 
aspects of the world in which we live. 
They furnish a musical panorama 
of the growth of our own nation. 
They sing the song of life. AAA 


ACCOMPANYING 


(Continued from page 17) 


melodic movement in the parts, it 
is distracting to reiterate every note. 
Above all, a close-to-the-keys touch 
with little pedal must be used. 

Many directors ask, “Should I 
limit my _ well-trained, capable 
chorus to the simpler music_be- 
cause neither of my two pianists can 
negotiate difficult accompaniments?” 
If this is your problem too, and you 
do have more than one pianist as- 
sisting you, examine the difficult 
works to see if the accompaniment 
can be performed by four hands 
at one piano. This may not solve 
the problem entirely, but it may 
open new music to your chorus and 
give your accompanists added incen- 
tive to try new music on their in- 
strument. 

Is it necessary to use a page-turner 
in concert when the accompanist has 
awkward turns with octavo size mu- 
sic? The presence of the non-per- 
forming individual on stage can de- 
tract a great deal from the concert. 
If the turns are too difficult for the 
accompanist to negotiate alone, tear 
apart two copies of the music and 
tape them together into one long, 
flat piece of music. Your concert 
then will not be visually jeopardized 
by frantic page-turns or falling 
music! 

These suggestions may or may not 
solve all your accompanist problems, 
but if you show enough interest in 
your accompanist through the con- 
ference and by respecting his posi- 
tion, the added interest on his part 
will benefit you in time saved in re- 
hearsals, better performances, and 
better personal co-ordination in your 
chorus. 444 


SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED to the kid 
who used to smuggle his baseball 
mitt out of the house in his violin 
case! In fact, he’s almost disap- 
peared. Now he wants them both! 
Children have a way of putting all 
their attention on one thing at a 
time but, with a little guidance, see 
that life is easier to live with more 
than one interest. Men like Eddie 
Basinski, Portland, Oregon infielder 
formerly with the Dodgers, used to 
play with the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra. He chose to make sports 
his career, but music is still his real 
love. 
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MUSICIAN’S PLIGHT 
(Continued from page 73) 
The orchestra is solely the conduc- 
tor’s vehicle of expression. 

P. The Metropolitan Opera at 
least claims to have done its part 
and states that the majority of its 
singers are Americans. 

M. On the published roster this 
is true perhaps, but you will find 
that a great many of these names 
seldom appear on the billboards, 
and then mostly in minor roles. 
More significant is the fact that 
among the conductors and stage di- 
rectors, and in the general direction, 
no American has ever had a post of 
responsibility there. Instead of the 
Met’s Americanizing itself, then, as 
you would expect an institution in 
our greatest city to do, the success 
of our singers there continues to de- [4 45 “ 
pend on their capacity to perform in 
the Italian, German, or French style. [a7 48 49 
Here is an institution which, like an 
occupation force, requires the sup- 
port of a people whose culture, 
drama, poetry, and history it ig- 
nores. And yet, in fairness it must 
be added that Mr. Bing, its present 
director, is probably much readier 
to accept our talent and our lan- 
guage than are some of his patrons. 
Nor can he be expected to activate 
new native works without funds. 

P. What about Chicago, then, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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(Solution on page 84) 


45 Prepositions DOWN 30 Handel oratorio 


] 
6 


10 
14 


Editor-in-chief of 
sical dictionary 
Bass drum with 
bals; jazz 
Scandinavian god 
His biography was writ- 
ten by Roland-Manuel 


mu- 


cym- 


46 British baritone and 
organist 

47 Prompters 

49 Different; comb. form 

50 Join on 

52 Sixteenth century Lon- 
don music printer 


) 


for- 
ar- 


Paul Whiteman’s 
mer pianist and 
ranger 
Author of 
systeme de 
theorique 


Nouveau 
musique 


33 
35 
37 
38 
40 
41 


Au courant; jazz 
Pakistan city 

Trading center 
Decimoles 

Italian composer 
Formerly 

Famous French author 


15 Canon or round : 3 Important appliance in of Dissertation sur la 
16 Of or for aircraft 53 Nineteenth century Hansel and Gretel musique moderne (1743) 
17 Portents Belgian composer 4 Sell 42 Whine 

18 Exist 54 Sound of embarrass- 5 Otherwise 43 Fine 

19 Funeral songs ment 6 —— ia ia 46 Well-known music crit- 
91 Parried 56 Concert hall sound 7 Hungarian-born oper- ic; wrote History of the 
23 One pulsation of a trill 57 Beethoven’s title etta composer Philharmonic Society 


25 Musical hand direc- 58 Author of Critical An- 8 Indicating time 48 Gaseous hydrocarbon 
tion; abbr. alysis of Bach’s Clavt- 9 Foot lever on piano 49 Atmosphere; comb. 

26 —— descendant chord (1896) 10 Household god form 

27 Eighteenth century Vi- 62 Important person to 11 First. to print figured 51 Injure a book 
ennese musician author and publisher music with types 53 Macabre 

29 Male cats 64 In case that 12 Important American 55 Periods of rhythmic 

31 19th century critic 66 French monk; author music critic silence 

34 Entice of oldest extant rule How to Listen to Mu- 57 That man 


35 


Craze book for improvised sic 59 Song; Scot. 

36 Gourmand’s occupation counterpoint 13 Greek exclamations 60 Latin for 57 down 

38 Line separating meas- 67 I sing; Latin 20 Pronoun 61 Old name for violin 
ares 68 Yma Sumac’s incester 22 Heseltine and Chop 62 English music school; 

39 Prefix meaning good 70 Vote into office wrote studies of his abbr. 

40 Celebrated Greek mu- 71 Muffling device on music 63 Point placed after note 
sician string instrument; Fre. 24 Before; poet to increase its duration 

42 Celebrated of English 72 Old English letters 28 Sweet rolls 65 Solmization syllables 
composer 73 Marks for omission; 29 Jenny Lind’s_ music 69 Former name of radon; 
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printing 


teacher 


abbr. 
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and other great American cities? 
Being less international in their 
population than New York, they 
have doubtless developed a more 
autonomous musical life. 

M. On the contrary, for they suf- 
fer the added indignity of absentee 
ownership. 

P. I don’t understand you. 

M. What I mean is that their 
orchestras and their important con- 
certs are all controlled from New 
York. There exists a _ national 
duopoly of concert management, 
with headquarters in New York, that 


operates a kind of nationwide car- 
petbagger control, in the face of 
which regional enterprise is under- 
cut and reduced to a state of in- 
significance, through the blandish- 
ments of publicity, if not through 
tactics of a more heavy-handed sort. 
In these headquarters it has been 
found profitable and convenient to 
exploit the adolescent belief that 
artists are great in proportion to the 
geographical distance of their origin. 
There is nothing new in this at- 
titude and nothing peculiar to 
America alone. 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music 
for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books and 
literature ¢ Band and orchestra music e Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music « Instrumental methods « 
A compiete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 


P. I have heard these large man- 
agements praised for having made 
possible in our provincial cities an- 
nual concert series without deficit. 
Perhaps such large organization is 
unavoidable in this day and age. 

M. I grant you that a nationally 
controlled and _ standardized tele- 
phone system is necessary whatever 
the cost. But the arts remain the 
province of individuals. A modern 
symphony is no more complex than 
a Bach oratorio, perhaps less so. In 
order to make an automobile we 
must assemble people of diverse 
skills; and if you grant that a car 
is a desirable thing, then the or- 
ganization of Ford Motors is a serv- 
ice, but I know of no musical ef- 
fects that require vast organization 
to produce, and cannot help but 
wonder if the subordination of the 
individual work of art to the vast 
machinery of publicity and manage- 


| ment is not a disservice, let alone an 


indignity.” 
P. Well, we are a young people, 


| and can’t expect to “arrive” in the 


arts while we are still setting our 


| house in order. 





M. That has been said now for 
many years, and you will find no 
such sentiments in Mexico, Canada, 
or Brazil, which are musically less 
developed than we are. After all, it 
isn’t so important to have the 
world’s “best” as to be doing our 
own best. Perhaps these neighbors 
would rather be second-rate masters 
than first-rate slaves. The British 
came to this conclusion more than 
a generation ago and have emerged 
from what was generally thought to 
be a narrow insularity to a position 
of pre-eminence in the world of mu- 
sic. Their example would be well 
worth our attention. 


Career Abroad 


P. If the prejudice here remains 
so unfavorable, can the American 
not go abroad to make his career? 

M. A few singers have done this. 
But every one of those countries 
whose artists we have received with 
an immoderate hospitality has made 
laws protecting its own musicians 
from any possible competition by 
roving Americans. It’s strictly one- 
way hospitality. Branded abroad 
then because he is a foreigner and 
at home because he is not one, the 
American musician continues to be 
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largely a man without a country. 


P. Just what is it that makes us 
continue to prefer the others to our- 
selves in the arts? 


M. We cannot overlook the fact 
that Europe offers opportunities be- 
yond the ordinary schooling for the 
musician to develop. Every town the 
size of Albany, and above, has a 
theatre and opera house with orches- 
tra attached. 

P. Why can’t we have the same? 

M. Because we continue to rely 
on private patronage. It takes public 
support to maintain theatres no less 
than universities; and this we have 
never been ready to grant or even 
understand except in the instance of 
WPA. The large and sudden profits 
sometimes made in “show business” 
lead us to imagine that they should 
be the rule with each and every 
form of entertainment. But experi- 
ence teaches us that every form of 
music-making involving large num- 
bers of professionals is costly far be- 
yond what a box office might supply. 
But talent continues to hope, often 
blindly, and we see the spectacle of 
principals in the opera going un- 
paid while every stage hand gets his 
wage; soloists with orchestra receiv- 
ing nothing whatever while all in 
the ranks are paid (we don’t oppose 
that of course); composers receiving 
not only nothing when a symphony 
is played but having to pay out-of- 
pocket the large cost of parts copy- 
ing, while the conductors bask in 
wealth and excessive esteem. 

Meanwhile the Europeans look on 


theatre and opera as a necessity. no 
less than education. They believe 


that the prover way to know Shake- © 


speare and Mozart is through the 
theatre and not the classroom. We, 
it seems, despite our belief that edu- 
cation should be made palatable to 
children, continue to be suspicious 
of any form of instruction for adults 
as pleasurable as the theatre might 
be. Besides, we are afraid such enter- 
tainment might be a waste of public 
money, though we don’t stint our- 
selves in supporting Europe’s thea- 
tres and orchestras through our aid 
programs, and even rebuilding their 
finest theatres destroved in the last 
war. 

P. I see. Then of course we con- 
tribute through all this to that very 
higher schooling of artists abroad 
which enables them then to come 
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here and get the better of our own 
talent in competition. 

M. Exactly, save that our own 
talent, handicapped as it already is 
through the lack of such preparatory 
experiences, is generally not even 
permitted to compete at home. For 
example, if a conductorship is open, 
an American is lucky to have his 
letters of application even answered, 
and he may as well give up any hope 
of being taken seriously if he is not 
recommended by a central concert 
agency. The determination of ex- 


cellence, then, in so skilled a pro- 
fession as conducting, rests entirely 
in the hands of persons whose sole 
experience and knowledge are in the 
field of publicity. Thus it is that all 
our best creative and performing 
talent goes into teaching. The teach- 
er then is posed with the problem of 
instructing the young how to fly 
when he knows there will be only a 
vacuum to fly in. 

P. But at least within the schools 
much music is made. 

M. That is true and in a field 
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First we gave you the Jerome Kern Orchestra Folio 


Then the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Orchestra Folio | 


Next the Cole Porter 
Orchestra Folio 


Onchestra “Polia — 


Transcribed by ROSARIO BOURDON 


And again top-flight contents 


| SELECTION FROM “SONG OF NORWAY” 

| BEWITCHED (Symphonic Paraphrase) 

| FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE (Symphonic Paraphrase) 

| HOW HIGH THE MOON (Symphonic Paraphrase) 

| | CAN DREAM, CAN'T I? (Symphonic Paraphrase) | 
| I'LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART (Symphonic Paraphrase) | 
| SPEAK LOW (Symphonic Paraphrase) 

In addition to the regular instrumentation, we continue to 


give Ist Violin (Ist Position) and 3rd Violin (Viola T.C)). | 
These are planned to service the needs of the younger 


Rockefeller Center 


Now we offer the 


Conductor 1.50 
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like opera, which is professionally 
almost dead (what with but two 
repertory theatres in the whole land 
as compared with a_ hundred 
abroad), you will find a great deal 
more of interest happening on col- 
lege campuses than anywhere else. 
But there is a great danger in teach- 
ing too. 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


Neu Choral Musie jor Christmas 


MIXED VOICES 


L. STOKOWSKI = When Christ was Born ......... 18 
G. EDMUNDSON Nativity Caro! ........ 16 
K. WALTON PRG SBN. oo acs Srsaigns 9 Kee eA 18 
C. MEANS Our Heavenly King ....... 18 
R. BAMPTON A Christmas Antiphony ............- Fuck . 18 
M.E. CALDWELL Tell Us, Shepherd Maids ..... . 18 
J. F. PETER Sing O Ye Heavens ........ SOOT, oles ORE ee tee eee 
J. HERBST People tneriin DBNkNe6S: « <acsc vi5.c9 bos es oes ee eee 
TREBLE or YOUTH CHOIR 
R. H. FRYXELL To the Christ Child (Unison) . Stale che Sessa 8 16 
C. L. GARDEN Lightly, Lightly, Bells are Pealing (S. A. ) ht se ed, 
G. F. HANDEL For Unto Ue IS GAA fos 2.2 oc. cee Pat reeny. .20 
R. T. MAGNEY Ring, Bells of Christmas (S.A.) ........ BAS tO a 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


P. I am curious to know what 
you mean. 

M. The danger of teaching 1s 
that a man may talk himself dry. A 
good artist usually keeps his pur- 
poses to himself until they are near- 
ing accomplishment. But the good 
teacher aims to reveal rather than 
conceal, and where can you find a 








New York 17, N. Y. 
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\FRITZ KREISLER 


Leidzen Arrangements for Wind Instruments: | 

| LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH for clarinet, or saxophone, and piano 
SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
RONDINO on a Theme of Beethoven for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 


and piano 


and piano 


67 W. 44th St. 





Leidzen Arrangements for Brass Instruments: 
LIEBESLEID (Love's Sorrow) for Trumpet, or trombone, or French Horn, | 


RONDINO on a Theme of Beethoven for | or 2 Horns in F; for | or 2 


trumpets; for trombone solo—with piano 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) for |, 2 or 3 trumpets, or trombone, 








Please do not order from us—but ask vour customary music dealer 
to show you these or other KREISLER compositions and arrangements. 


CHARLES FOLEY New York 36 
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proper course between these ex- 
tremes? A teacher gets indifferent 
about the small inner voice. He ex- 
plains himself away. That is the 
sorry fate awaiting most artists on 
college campuses. 

P. What about the musicians’ 
union? Does it not concern itself 
with the welfare of its members? 

M. Wherever music is a_profit- 
able business, as in radio, television, 
the movies, theatre or dance orches- 
tras, the union is in a position to 
uphold wages. But the kind of de- 
mands that may bring a steel com- 
pany to negotiate for better wages, 
may well, when used on non-profit- 
making institutions like opera or 
symphony, be the prelude to ex- 
tinction. If, after I have been giving 
a sum of money each year to keep 
an orchestra going, I am told that 
unless I give more the orchestra will 
cease to play, I may decide that the 
better course is to keep my money 
and get along without the music, 
which is, after all, no longer a rare 
commodity. There is little evidence 
that the union has concerned itself 
with more than the elementary eco- 
nomics of wages and dues. Even 
here, by raising the minimum pay 
for recording, it has succeeded main- 
ly in driving most recording over- 
seas, and depriving the American 
composer of even this slim outlet. 

P. Iam afraid you have stripped 
music of all the glamor it has 
possessed for those who have not 
looked behind the scenes. What is 
there left to induce a young person 
to go into music? 

M. There is the music itself, 
which has survived the tyrannies of 
mechanization, monopoly, vulgarity, 
and surfeit. Its votaries are as dedi- 
cated as were the monks of old to 
their religion, and they will not give 
up the fight for its integrity. Oddly, 
while it’s the deadest of professions, 
music remains the livest of the arts. 


Local Support 


P. Have you no proposal to im- 
prove the situation? 

M. I have already stated what I 
perceive to be the prime requisite of 
music, namely public support, in 
the same sense that we give support 
to education. Whether this should 
come from the city, the state or the 


, Ca), national government remains to be 
Na” 
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seen. To me it seems that the more 
local the support, the better. Let 
communities themselves realize the 
benefit of mutual demand and sup- 
ply in the arts. In creative as well as 
interpretative music, the patron is 
not only wisest but best served who 
deals personally with the object of 
his benefactions and realizes their 
immediate rewards. Has it ever oc- 
curred to those generous donors who 
have made possible our large schools 
and orchestras that the endowment 
of but a single conservatory would 
have supported the work and the 
publication of all the greatest men 
of genius in music of the last three 
centuries. Against this, what has 
been served by unnecessarily swell- 
ing the ranks of the teaching profes- 
sion, which is probably the worthiest 
accomplishment many such a school 
could claim. 

San Francisco has already helped 
pay for its orchestra with a small 
tax. Baltimore and the state of 
North Carolina have contributed in 
smaller measure to their orchestras. 
Why, then, this fear of public sub- 
vention? Not to support music in 
this manner will soon mean not to 
support it at all. If the state taxes 
private wealth so heavily that it can 
no longer function as patron, then 
the state must undertake the respon- 
sibilities that wealth formerly as- 
sumed. 

In the meantime, before this is 
achieved (and it will be a hard poli- 
tical battle, not only because of long 
prejudices but because there are 
large profits involved in the con- 
tinuation of the costly business of 
running musical institutions) let us 


open all our musical fields to free © 


competition in which Americans 
have at least an equal right, and 
perhaps a little added consideration 
because of their birthright; and with 
this let us foster a little more self- 
esteem and rid ourselves of that 
certain condescension under which 
we have labored. AAA 
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1-14 5-16 9-7 13-2 17-9 
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MUSICAL ADDITION 


Add SAX to REEL, rearrange the 
letters, and you get the word RE- 
LAXES. Similarly, all the musical 
instruments below can be added to 
the words given to form the words 
defined. How many can you get 
right? (Solutions on page 84) 


4. Add BANJO to LEI and get capa- 
ble of being united. 

5. Add HORN to SET and get to 
make less long. 

6. Add OBOE to SET and get some 
baby shoes. 

7. Add FLUTE to MARS and get 


5 


very expert. 

1. Add DRUM to PET and get played a 
a card of special value. ; aint ad 

2. Add FIFE to TEN and get a big- 9. Add TUBA to YE and get 
ger number. liness. 


story writer. 


3. Add HARP to NET and get a_ 10. Add ORGAN to SIDE and get very 


8. Add VIOL to SENT and get 


love- 


a 








leopard. impressive. 
Hew Cooks you should know! 
| SING A SONG AT SIGHT 







This book by Harry Robert Wilson presents an organized pro- 
cedure and supplies plenty of easy reading material which not 
only develops music reading skill, but a sounder musicianship as 


Sing a Song well. It is designed to meet a variety of situations from junior 


i high level up. 
at Sight ‘ : $1.00 
S.A.B. CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 


An outstanding carol collection carefully arranged by Ruth 
Heller for the changing voice combination or the chorus lacking 
tenors. Over 30 carols, representing 
eleven countries, are included. Each of 
the voice parts has the opportunity to 
carry the melody. With this book, you 
can build an excellent Christmas pro- 
gram. 


65 Cents 


You may send for any 
or all of these new 
books on approval. 


UNTO THEE WE SING 


The two-part treble choir, whatever the age level, will find this 
book a valuable source of easy but excellent sacred music for 
use throughout the church year. Both music and texts appeal 
to either the junior or adult choir. This book provides a well- 
balanced repertoire of music enjoyable to sing and enjoyable ‘ 


to hear. 60 Cents 
HERE WE COME A-CAROLING 


L. Margueritte House has made two-part arrangements of 18 
popular Christmas carols which are very effective yet are easy 
to sing. Your chorus will be able to gain fine effects without 
extensive work. Although the arrangements have been written with the grade school 
group in mind. they are equally effective for adult voices. 


50 Cents 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


N the quarter of a century since 

the introduction of the sound film 
some 10,000 feature-length films 
have been produced in Hollywood 
alone. ‘Thousands more have come 
from English studios. And_ there 
have been literally hundreds of 
thousands of short documentary, 
educational, cartoon, and instruc- 
tional films. 

Yet in this twenty-five-year period, 
only five books dealing exclusively 
with the subject of motion picture 
music have been written (or trans- 
lated) in English! And only another 
dozen or so (apart from encyclo- 
paedias and technical manuals) de- 
vote sufficient space to film music to 
qualify them as important reference 
volumes. 

Fortunately the subject is more 
adequately covered in _ journals, 
quarterlies, and magazines from a 
variety of critical, creative, technical 
and appreciation aspects. Such ap- 
proaches range from the somewhat 
superficial guidepost-type of col- 
umns (such as this) to the critical 
discussions of Lawrence Morton in 
Modern Music (no longer pub- 
lished) and The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio and Television (formerly 
Hollywood Quarterly). Of these we 
shall have more to say. 

The five books mentioned above 
are Leonid Sabaneev’s Music for the 
Films (Pitman, London, 1935); Kurt 
London’s Film Music (Faber & 
Faber, London, 1936); Hanns Eisler’s 
Composing for the Films (Dennis 
Dobson, London, 1947); John Hunt- 
ley’s British Film Music (Skelton 
Robinson, London, 1947); and 
Frank Skinner’s Underscore (Skin- 
ner Music Co., Los Angeles, 1950). 

The most provocative of these is 
Eisler’s brilliant work, the weakness 
of which is a tendency to “push” the 
twelve-tone system and to rehash the 
long-admitted lack of Hollywood 
imagination in the use of film 
music. Skinner’s book is a complete 
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and lucid step-by-step following of 
the work of the average present-day 
Hollywood composer. 

The antithesis of the run-of-the- 
mill Hollywood music techniques 
delineated by Skinner is to be found 
in a_ twelve-year-old volume, The 
Film Sense, by the late Russian di- 
rector Sergei Eisenstein (Harcourt, 
Brace, New York: 1942). In_ this 
masterly synthesis of the director’s 
creative thought processes and ac- 
tions the author devotes almost half 
of the total 288 pages to the prob- 
lems of integrating music and move- 
ment in his film Alexander Nevsky, 
for which Prokofieff wrote the score. 
This is done with many charts, 
sketches, photographs, and musical 
notations. A more superficial yet 
similar treatment is to be found in 
the film script version of H. G. 
Wells’s Things to Come (Macmil- 
lan, New York: 1935). 

Those interested in how an 
imaginative poet fared as a prophet 
of the place of music in the films 
might find some sections of Vachel 
Lindsay’s The Art of the Moving 
Picture (Macmillan, New York, 
1915) absorbing reading. And what 
composer Carlos Chavez thought 
seventeen years ago about the prob- 
lems of film and other mechanically- 
reproduced and transmitted music 
proves provocative in his Toward a 
New Music (W. W. Norton, New 
York, 1937). 


New Techniques 


The place of music in the film 
business is discussed by the late Paul 
S. Carpenter in his Music, An Art 
and a Business (University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1950) and in Holly- 
wood, U.S.A., From Script to Screen, 
edited by Alice Evans Field (Van- 
tage Press, New York, 1952). And if 
the new techniques of stereophonic 
sound, wide screen, and so forth 
confused you, you will find these 


and other problems discussed in 
non-technical language in New 
Screen Techniques, edited by Martin 
Quigley, Jr. (Quigley Publishing 
Co., New York, 1953). 

In Film Composers in America: A 
Checklist of Their Work, Clifford 
McCarty has gallantly performed 
the wearisome but invaluable re- 
search job of listing composers of 
5,200 of the 9,600 films produced in 
Hollywood from 1929 to 1952. The 
missing 4,400 are either lost to rec- 
ord or were released without screen 
credits to composer or arranger. 
Lawrence Morton’s introduction to 
this volume is a masterpiece on the 
role and recognition of music in 
films. 

Another compilation of some 
value is the 353 films by 75 compos- 
ers in Claire R. Reis’s revised edi- 
tion of Composers in America (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1947). However, 
these composers are listed in the 
body of the volume, not con- 
veniently classified. The ASCAP 
Dictionary also cites film credits of 
the members of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Arrangers, and 
Publishers. 

A. selective list of books and 
articles published from 1930 to 1943 
is to be found in Robert U. Nelson 
and Walter H. Rubsamen’s compila- 
tion of “Literature on Music in Film 
and Radio,” issued as part of the 
“Annual Communications Bibliog- 
raphy” supplement to Vol. I of 
Hollywood Quarterly (1946). Ad- 
denda to this list, compiled by Rub- 
samen and covering the period 1943- 
48, are in Vol. III, No. 4 (1949). Yet 
another bibliography was made by 
John V. Zuckerman for Vol. V, No. 
2 (Winter 1950-51). 

Both Hollywood Quarterly and its 
successor, Quarterly of Film, Radio 
and Television (published by the 
University of California Press), are 
invaluable reference magazines on 
film music. They contain, in addi- 
tion to Morton’s frequent articles 
and those by other composers and 
critics, the above bibliographies and 
frequent discographies of film music 
on records. 

Gerald Pratley of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation has made 
three of these discographies for the 
present version of the publication. 
These appeared in Vol. VI, No. 1 
(Fall, 1951), Vol. VII, No. 1 (Fall, 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Musical Wanderings In Asia 


Part Il 


CHARLES E. GRIFFITH 


F you have read the previous 

article on music in Asia (Septem- 
ber 1954 Music JOURNAL), you are 
probably asking by this time what 
music from the West is heard today 
in Asia and what are its chances for 
wider introduction into the life of 
the Asians. 

The Near East is close enough to 
Europe to hear frequent artist re- 
citals. In Beirut, the French orches- 
tra in the Hotel Bristol specializes 
in music of Gounod, Massenet, Mes- 
sager, Bizet, and Offenbach. Nearby 
is the justly famous American Uni- 
versity and the American Com- 
munity School. American, European, 
Moslem, and Israeli students live 
happily and peaceably side by side 
and, from the grades through the 
university, hear and perform the 
best of our American music. The 
present leaders of the Islamic coun- 
tries have studied at the American 
University and have taken with 


them to their own countries the * 


ideals and techniques of American 
education and the cosmopolitan 
musical culture of the United States. 

Further east, Baghdad College, 
run by American Jesuit fathers, is 
struggling to bring American music 
to its student body. A local and pro- 
fessional violin and piano recital for 
the benefit of charity offered a pro- 
gram of three concerti, ending with 
one of Elgar’s. The choice of music 
did little to increase appreciation of 
Western music. Showing off excellent 
technique is no answer to bringing 
music as a cultural resource to musi- 
cally starved people. 


Charles E. Griwth is a well-known 
music publisher who recently returned 
from a trip to Asia. 
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At the Park Hotel in Teheran, a 
European orchestra specializes in 
tangos and rhumbas which the 
Iranians find most liberating. The 
American Community School brings 
together children of all nationalities 
in the hope that American know- 
how in education will teach its stu- 
dents gradually to help themselves 
in solving their perplexing social, 
economic, and political problems. In 
a country where poetry, from before 
the days of Omar Khayyam, has had 
a profound effect on the lives of the 
people, it is significant that a poet 
and writer, Iqbal, now buried in the 
Mohammedan city of Lahore in 
Pakistan, should have abjured the 
Islamic world to “wake up from its 
intellectual stupor.” 

In Karachi, Pakistan, a French 
orchestra at the Metropole Hotel 
and a Spanish orchestra at the Beach 
Luxury Hotel play out-dated popu- 
lar Western world hits which never- 
theless bring a segment of Western 
music to cosmopolitan and relatively 
affluent diners. The schools are prac- 
tically devoid of music from any 


source. The reorganization of the 
curricula to meet present-day needs 
is bringing a gradual appreciation 
for preserving appropriate Pakistan 
music while introducing Western 
world music. 

At the Madras Christian College 
in Madras, India, the sister college 
of Mount Holyoke, you can hear 
the Girls’ Glee Club give a most 
creditable program learned from an 
octavo music library comparable to 
that in many American colleges. In 
music, as in American education, 
these girls from all parts of India, 
representatives of strict social classi- 
fications and of rival religions, find 
unity. 

In Burma the American Baptist 
Mission Schools are bringing about 
a gradual introduction of our musi- 
cal heritage. In Thailand, French 
Brothers in a remote village school 
near Cha-choeng-sao were supervis- 
ing a native teacher in presenting 
folk games on the school ground, 
and some days there were singing 
games as well. 

(Continued on page 82) 


Girl’s glee club at Madras Christian College. 











MOVIE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 78) 
1952), and Vol. VIII, No. 2 (Winter, 
1953). 

Certain magazines are particularly 
valuable to those wishing to be well 
informed on film music. In addition 
to the quarterlies and Modern Mu- 
sic (no longer published) there is 
the very specific publication Film 
Music (formerly Film Music Notes), 
issued by the National Film Music 
Council (26 East 83rd St., New 
York). The articles in Sight and 
Sound, the monthly magazine of the 
British Film Institute (164 Shaftes- 
bury Ave., London, W.C. 2), and 
Films in Review, the magazine of 
the National Board of Review (31 
Union Square, New York 3), stress 
music much more than the usual 
run-of-the-mill newspaper or maga- 
zine criticisms. 

Specialized publications such as 
Overture, the magazine of Local 47 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians (817 No. Vine St., Los An- 
geles 38); International Musician, 
national American Federation of 
Musicians Magazine (39 Division 
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Each and every 


St., Newark, N. J.); and The Score, 
the quarterly of the American So- 
ciety of Music Arrangers (c/o Law- 
rence Morton, 948 Westmount 
Drive, Los Angeles 46), also fre- 
quently contain constructive articles 
on film music and its artistic, tech- 
nical, and trade problems. 


Other Information 


It should be clearly realized that 
the preceding summary is just that. 
It evades the supplementary aspects 
of film history and theory, and the 
vast field of the documentary, edu- 
cational, and industrial film. The 
latter has its own literature and 
magazine space — notably in Cecile 
Starr’s “Ideas on Film” department 
in Saturday Review. Nor does this 
article take into account the hun- 
dreds of passing paragraphs or even 
chapters of many general books, en- 
cyclopaedias, and technical treatises, 
or the discussions of film music and 
composing to be found in the books 
of Aaron Copland, George Antheil, 
Arnold Schoenberg, Carlos Chavez, 
Virgil Thomson and many other 
composers. 


Despite the scarcity of good books 
on the subject, there is a hopeful 
note. Frederick Sternfeld of Dart- 
mouth College music faculty is now 
abroad on a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for the specific purpose of doing a 
lengthy study of film music. His re- 
searches in Europe and in this coun- 
try will form the basis for a book 
to be published in 1956 or 1957. 
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slightest degree. It is only cited as 
an example of the fact that to some 
men it is given to be a composer, 
to others an instrumentalist, an ar- 
ranger or conductor. Rarely, if ever, 
are all of these attributes found in 
one man. Remember that Toscanini 
himself admits that, as an instru- 
mentalist, he was never more than 
a mediocre cellist. 

Some time ago, I was intrigued 
by an article published in a na- 
tional magazine in which the author 
stated that he attended a rehearsal 
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of an orchestra. While the orches- 
tra was playing, the conductor left 
the podium for a short time and, ac- 
cording to the author, there was no 
appreciable difference in the way the 
orchestra sounded. 

I found this article particularly 
disturbing because it is just such 
statements as these which  con- 
tribute to the notion that anyone 
can learn to conduct and which 
minimize the extremely important 
part which the conductor plays in 
a performance. 

This article reminded me of the 
rash of infant conductors which the 
country experienced a few years 
ago. I knew one of these young- 
sters quite well. This is how he 
learned to “‘conduct.” His teacher 
would place a score in front of him 
and then put a recording of the sym- 
phony which he was “studying” on 
the phonograph. He learned the 
record by heart each nuance, 
each change in tempo, each entrance 
of the instruments . . . and marked 
all this information on the score. 
What the audience saw was not con- 
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ducting. What they did see was a 
prodigious and remarkable feat of 
memory! 

Music contains one factor which 
sets it apart from all other products 
of creative energy and imagination 
such as literature, sculpture, paint- 
ing or architecture. The simple act 
of viewing any of the latter is suf- 
ficient to convey an impression to 
the viewer. A poem, novel or son- 
net communicates itself to us 
through the simple act of reading. 
But in the case of a musical com- 
position, a third person is needed 
in order for the music to reveal it- 
self. It must have life breathed 
into it; someone must animate those 
little black dots before the listener 
may derive any kind of spiritual 
profit from it. 


Real Artistry 
The real artistry of the orches- 
tra conductor may manifest itself in 
many different ways. But whatever 
the way, the conductor must con- 
tribute to the music. Conducting 
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purely and simply from memory 
contributes nothing. Let us com- 
pare the style of two different con- 
ductors in an effort to shed some 
light on the difficult and not al- 
ways well-clarified functions of the 
orchestra conductor. 

There are two possible funda- 
mental attitudes for a conductor, 
depending on his nature and tem- 
perament. One conductor may re- 
spond faithfully to the appeal for 
collaboration contained in all mu- 
sic; another may feel, more strongly, 
the destiny of the creator of that 
music and isolate himself, not want- 
ing to risk diminishing the enchant- 
ment by any direct intervention. 

One conductor may choose the 
“dramatic” approach. He enters the 
performance as a personage—a very 
definite activating force. 

The second is not unlike a high 
priest of an ancient religion who 
prescribed the rites, formulated the 
invocations, established the order of 
incantation and then let his divin- 
ity speak for him. 

Both of these conductors are im- 
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bued with a great spirit of exalta- 
tion but, while the first finds this 
exaltation in a projection of his 
own personality, the second finds it 
in almost complete effacement of 
himself in order that he may be 
more receptive to the composer’s 
ideas. 

Consequently, while the first con- 
ductor confers on the music a quasi- 
visual aspect, the second keeps it 
in a superb, abstract state. Natur- 
ally, each is noted especially in the 
repertoire most suited to his indi- 
vidual personality and temperament. 

Listening to the “Domestic Sym- 
phony” by Strauss, as played by the 
first, one reconstructs a history and 
an environment. Listening to the 
second conduct Haydn’s “Tympany 
Roll Symphony,” one is carried out 
of earthly spheres into an unknown 
universe. 

Both these men are conductors in 
the fullest sense of the word but 
each manifests his art according to 
his personality; two men diametrical- 
ly opposite in temperament but 
equally gifted. On the podium each 
is lord and master of his domain 
(the orchestra) and each communi- 
cates to the orchestra that which he 
feels is contained in the music and 
brings it to us through himself. 

No matter which of these funda- 
mentai attitudes a conductor has to- 
ward his work, he must have one or 
he is not a conductor. Giving sig- 
nals simply is not conducting, any 
more than hitting a series of notes 
constitutes playing the piano. 

A friend of mine, an instrumen- 
talist in one of the major symphony 
orchestras, once offered this view: 

“A real conductor is the man who 
makes me want to play.” 

This simple statement, I think, 
sums up all of the responsibilities 
with which the conductor is charged. 

It also tends to substantiate my 
conviction that conducting cannot 
be taught. After all, how can you 
teach a student to “make” an or- 
chestra “want to play” for him? 
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In Saigon, in unhappy and tragic 
Vietnam, a private school teacher 
was teaching a primary class “Sur 
le pont d’Avignon.” The French 
have been too careful to keep out 


English and have made it appear 
that France is the only country that 
has any culture. 

If you too have been away from 
home for months on end and have 
been starved for music which you 
could grapple to yourself, you will 
know how to appreciate thrilling 
musical experiences in unexpected 
places. When I tired of the food at 
the Hotel des Indes in Djakarta, I 
sought out a restaurant on a nearby 
side street run, to be sure, by a 
French couple. I was immobilized at 
the doorway by the recorded sound 
of Fauré’s “Agnus Dei” from the 
Requiem. The diners were silent, 
rapt. 


Many times I have appreciated: 


the exceptionally fine choice of 
music broadcast to Asia by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company. Com- 
paratively, the Voice of America 
uses less music and leans heavily on 
Sousa, Gershwin, Rodgers, and 
Kern. On an open and shut moon- 
light night I was sitting on a porch 
far up the Peak in Hong Kong, 
within sight of Red China. Suddenly 
from London, both electrifying and 
soothing came “Wahn, | iiberall 
Wahn” and the Prelude to Act III 
of Die Meistersinger. 

Immediately atter the cessation of 
hostilities in the Philippines, I was 
attending a chorus and principals’ 
rehearsal for Aida. The impresario’s 
conservatory was just across the 
street from the compound of Santo 
Tomas University in Manila, where 
the Japanese had interned so many 
of my American friends. Some had 
died of malnutrition, some had been 
beaten and made to stand in the 
tropical sun for hours for not mak- 
ing suitable obeisance to Japanese 
officials, others had been summarily 
executed. Then the Americans re- 
turned as MacArthur had promised. 
The Filipino soprano, with her gaze 
fixed across the street, rose majesti- 
cally and began to sing “Retorna 
vincitur.” 

The first concert of the Manila 
Symphony Orchestra after libera- 
tion, and even before Yamashita had 
surrendered in the northern moun- 
tains, occurred in the roofless Santa 
Cruz Church. Mobile searchlights 
from AA batteries gave the only 
light. Gl’s filled out the ranks of 
the players. Many Filipino players 
literally dug up their instruments 
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from backyards (the only ones not 
confiscated by the Japanese and 
shipped to Tokyo), while still other 
Filipino guerrillas were excused 


from frontline posts and returned to 





duty after the concert. Of course, 
the symphony was _ Beethoven's 
Fifth! This year the Manila Sym- 
phony, under the direction of its 
permanent conductor, Dr. Herbert 
Zipper, head of the Winnetka (IIli- 
nois) School of Music, is making a 
feature of Verdi’s Requiem and an 
English version of Die Fledermaus. 

At the invitation of the Emperor 
Meiji, Luther Whiting Mason in 
the 1880's introduced American 
school music into Japan. Today 
Japanese schoolbooks contain Jap- 
anese folk and composed songs in 
Western notation, with verses in 
romaji, the romanized phonetic 
equivalents of Japanese script. An 
American was responsible for this 
development, just as Americans were 
responsible for the first Philippine 
pent ste RETARD 








Snakeskin-covered san-shien (Chinese) and 


a Japanese shakuhachi leaning against 
player’s knee. 


school music books with the text ap- 
pearing in both English and Taga- 
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log, the national language of the 
Philippines. 

After World War II an American 
teacher, Miss Eloise Cunningham, 
was responsible for inaugurating the 
first Youth Symphony Concerts for 
school children in Japan. The 293rd 
US Army Band presented the first 
program. Now the Tokyo Sym- 
phony, made up entirely of Japan- 
ese, plays the standard Western 
repertoire for children as well as 
adults. 

Every American has a stake in the 
interpretation of our culture over- 
seas. The crucial area is Asia. The 
Communists tell the illiterate that 
the United States has no culture. 
The Asians will discover for them- 
selves that this is not true. Patiently 
our country is helping millions to 
learn to read and write in their own 





A Philippine moro gangsa. 


languages and to learn’ English 
wherever they express a desire to 
learn to communicate with their 
Western neighbors. English is rapid- 
ly becoming the second language of 
the world. The United States has its 
culture which it is indeed dissemi- 
nating to the far corners of the 
world. 

Those Americans at home who 
decry our civilization as materialistic 
are not only using an extremely 
narrow and limited religious yard- 
stick but also playing right into the 
hands of their avowed enemies, the 
Communists. Any American who ob- 
serves the efforts of both govern- 
ment and private enterprise in 
Asia to help eager peoples to help 
themselves should resent such un- 
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MUSIC AND ART 


(Continued from page 13) 


approach to musical theme art. 

For six weeks, musicians, artists, 
and laymen met for guided tours 
and informal talks, learning a little 
more about art and music and about 
each other. Teachers brought in 
school groups, and local clubs in- 
cluded gallery tours as part of their 
monthly meetings. 

On the galleries’ soft gray and tan 
walls hung works by the old masters 
and important contemporaries oils, 
watercolors, drawings, etchings, en- 
gravings —and_ interspersed where 
they could best be viewed were 
musical theme sculpture and art ob- 
jects. 








When viewing the exhibit one is 
reminded that musical theme sub- 
jects have appeared in the visual 
arts all down through history. Greek 
vases were embellished with demi- 
gods and mortals plucking and blow- 
ing. The Egyptian wall paintings 
and papyri abounded in representa- 
tions of girls with harps, lyres, flutes. 
Musical theme art actually played 
quite an important part in the re- 
cording of our history, and is still 
doing so. Important supplementary 
knowledge has been furnished by 
representations of musical instru- 
ments in paintings, sculpture, and 
the graphics. Actually, literature 
about musical instruments (accurate 
and with diagrams) that can be re- 
lied on is not available from earlier 
than 1618. And even when instru- 
ments have been preserved it is often 
necessary to see them in art form to 
learn how they were played, which 
were used to form ensembles, and so 
on. 

Some art exhibits of necessity ap- 
peal only to those who love the old 
masters, some draw their applause 
from those who strongly support the 
works of the contemporaries. “Of 
Music and Art” had something for 
evervone to enjoy. 

To discuss the 300 items in the 
exhibit in this limited space is not 
possible; one can touch upon only a 
few. 

One of the old favorites was ‘“Da- 
vid Playing the Harp,” an oil by 
Tiepolo, the great Italian artist who 
lived and = painted in Venice. 
Another was ““The Guitarist,” also 
an oil, by Pieter de Hooch, who 
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studied under Rembrandt and whose 
works are today considered rare art 
treasures. 

Many viewers enjoyed the 
Thomas Eakins oil “The Cello 
Player.”’ This is a portrait of Rudolf 
Hennig, who was one of Philadel- 
phia’s most famous musicians. 

Familiar to many was the Harnett 
still life “Music and Literature.” 
William Michael Harnett, the well- 
known nineteenth century Ameri- 
can artist has done many musical 
still lifes. 

Numerous outstanding works were 
found in the gallery housing the 
contemporaries. One such was the 
rhymthic and highly interesting 
Kandinsky titled “Yellow Accom- 
paniment.” Vasily Kandinsky was 
born in Russia, worked in Germany, 
and died in France. 

Raoul Dufy the French painter of 
the Fauves school was represented 
with several pieces, one of which was 
“Le Grand Concert.” 

Another famous French § artist, 
Georges Braque, had an interesting 
musical subject oil in the show 
called “Still Life.” Braque studied 
with Picasso. 


Numerous visitors to the galleries 


enjoyed “Christmas Carol,” by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis. 
Such wonderful items as Rem- 


brandt’s famous etching “The Stroll- 
ing Musicians” and Goya’s “Apollo 
and Diana” brought visitors back 
time and again. “Two Dancers,” a 
charcoal drawing by Degas, captured 
the hearts of many. Another favorite 
was “Apollo and Diana,” an engrav- 
ing on copper by Albrecht Durer. 

Two watercolor scenes from Act 
I] of La Forza del Destino, by 
Eugene Berman, were included. 
Various costume and scenery designs 
and sketches by Matisse, Berard, 
Berman, Aronson, and others added 
interest to the exhibit. 

The well-known contemporary 
sculptress, Malvina Hoffman, had 
two bronze figures in the exhibit— 
“Cambodian Dancer’ and “Bali 
Dancer.” 

Ripples of the interest from this 
exhibition, “Of Music and Art,” in 
the Midwest are reaching out into 
far corners of the country. Letters of 
congratulation and inquiry about 
the show are coming into this little 
gallery from numerous museums 
throughout the United States. 
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warranted 
efforts are basically humanitarian in 
the best sense of our United States 
traditions. 


Those 


accusations. 


of 








American 


us who believe that 


American music can play a part in t 
bringing a more resourceful life to 

countless 
patience. Each must learn to appre- 
ciate the other’s musical expression. 


Meanwhile, time is on our side. We 


do need to 


not 


millions 


must exercise 


be hesitant and 


afraid. Asians can learn to under- 


stand 


us and we 


them. East and 


West can meet in the arts, when 


music becomes a universal means of 
communication 


between one free 


man and another. A&A 
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